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KEEPING OLD WORLD CUSTOMS ALIVE 


This immigrant woman is working in the Labor Museum at Hull House, Chicago 


on related su 


Child Labor 

National Child Labor Com- 
mittee, 105 East 22d St., New 
York. Owen R. Lovejoy, Sec’y. 

25 State Branches. Where does 
your state stand? How can you 
help? List of pamphlets and re- 
Doris free. Membership fee nomi- 
nal. 


Children 


National Conference on the Hd- 
ucation of Dependent, Backward, 
Truant, and Delinquent Children. 
Conference reports $1 each, in- 
eluding membership in conference. 
Address Elmer L. Coffeen, Sec’y 
and Treas., Westboro, Mass. 


National Health 

Committee of One Hundred on 
National Health. H. F. Robbins, 
Hxecutive Secretary, Room 51, 
105 Hast 22d St., New York. 

To unite all the government 
health agencies into a National 
Department of Health to inform 
the people how to prevent disease. 


School Hygiene 

American School Hygiene Asso- 
ciation. Pres., David L. Edsall, 
M. D., Washington University ; 
Sec’y., Thomas A. Storey, M. D., 
College of the City of New York, 
New York. 
_ Yearly congresses and proceed- 
ings. 


Working Women 


National Women’s Trade Union 
League, to better industrial con- 
ditions through organization and 


legislation. Information given. 
“Life and Labor,’ events in in- 
dustrial world. Three months 
for 25¢. Mrs. Raymond Robins, 
Pres., 127 N. Dearborn St, 
Chicago 


White Slave Traffic 

American Vigilance Ass'n, Cen- 
tral o.ice, 105 W. Monroe St., 
Chicago; Eastern Office, Library 
and Bureau of I[nformation, 156 
Hifth Ave., N! Y. Purpose: to 
suppress commercialized vice, 
Carries on investigations, assists 
in prosecutions, ete. 


Prison Labor 


National Committee on Prison 
Labor, 27 W. 220 St. NYY." City, 


Thomas R. Slicer, Chn.; E. Stagg 
Whitin, Ph.D., Gen. Sec. ; R. Mont- 
gomery Schell, Treas. Prison labor 
conditions throughout the U. §. 
examined with recommendations 
for constructive reform, Pamph- 
lets free to members. $5 a year. 


Municipal Problems 
National Municipal League, 708 
North American Bldg., Philadel- 
phia. William Dudley  Foulke, 
Pres.; Clinton Rogers Woodruff, 
Sec’y. Charters, commission goy- 
ernment, taxation, police. liquor, 
electoral reform, finances, ac- 
counting, efficiency, civic educa- 
tion, franchises, school extension. 


required of those seeking information. Correspondence i 


INFORMATION DESK 


The following national bodies will gladly and freely supply information and advise reading on the subjects named by each and 
Gon: Members are kept closely in touch wi 


Child Helping 


Department of Child-Helping, ~ 
Russell Sage Foundation, 105 
Hast 22d St.; New York. 

Correspondence and printed mat- 
ter relative to institutions for chil- 
dren, child placing, infant mor- 
tality, care of crippled children, 
Juvenile Courts, ete. 


Athletics in the Public Schools 

Division of HKecreation, of the 
Russell Sage Foundation, 400 
Metropolitan Tower, New York city, 

The Athletic Badge Test for 
School children also Class Ath- 
letics are forms of athletic ac- 
tivities designed to reach all the 
children rather than the select 
few. Descriptive bulletin sent on 
request. 


Tuberculosis 

National Association for the 
Study and Prevention of Tuber- 
culosis, 105 East’ 22d St., New 
York. Livingston Farrand, M. D., 
Hxec. Sec’y. Reports, pamphlets. 
ete., will be sent upon request. 
Annual Transactions and other 
publications free to members. 


Conservation of Vision 

American Association for the Con- 
servation of Vision, New York, D. 
C. MeMurtie, Acting Sec’y, 1 
Madison Avenue. To prevent 
blindness and impairment of vision 
from diseases, defects, accidents 
and abuse. Literature and exhibits. 
Ten state organizations. Member- 
bership $1. Charter $5. 


Women in Industry 

National Consumers’ League, 
106 Hast 19th St., New York. Mrs. 
Florence Kelley, Sec’y. Annual 
Report and other literature free. 

Minimum wage boards, protec- 
tion of women workers, pure food, 
sweatshops, ete. 
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Young Women 


National Board, Y. an 6) ‘ 
125 Hast 27th St., New York City. 
Pres., Miss Grace H. Dodge. 
Gen. Sec’y., Miss Mabel Cratty ; 
the .- advancement of physical, 
social, intellectual and spiritual 
interests of young women. Offic- 


ial Publication, ‘The Association 
Monthly” $1; free literature. 


The American Seamen’s Friend Society 


Rey. J. B. Calvert, D.D., Pres. 
George McPherson Hunter, Secy. 

The national seamen’s society 
has stations in the United States 


and abroad, relieves shipwrecked 
and destitute seamen, Annual 
membership ineludes all litera- 
ture, $5.00 a year. C. C, Pinneo, 


Treas., 76 Wall Street. 


The Smoke Nuisance 

Send 25 cents, stamps or coin, 
for American Civic Association 
Bulletin on “Smoke Abatement ; 
How to Organize for Pure Air; 
Model Ordinances, ete.” Address 
American Civic Association, 914 
Unies Trust Bldg., Washington, 


the work which each organization is doing, \ 
s invited, Always enclose postage for reply. Continued on next page. 


but membership is not 


Recreation _ 

Playground and Recreation As- 
sociation of America, 1 Madison } 
Ave., New York City. Howard | 
S. Braucher, Sec’y. 

Play, playgrounds, b 
reation. Monthly magazine, 
Playground, $2 a year. 


public rec- 
The 


Probation 
National Probation Association. | 
The Capitol, -- Albany, IN: Ya 
Arthur W. Towne, Sec’y. 


Advice and inrormation; litera- 
ture; directory of probation offi- } 
cers; annual conference. Mem- } 
bership, 50 cents a year. 


Sex Hygiene - 

Society of Sanitary and Moral 
Prophylaxis, Tilden Bldg., 105 W. 
40th St., New York. H. P. DeFor- 
est, Sec’y 22 affiliated societies. 

Report and leaflets free. Edu- | 
cational pamphlets, 10c each. 
Journal of Social Diseases, $1 per }, 
year. Membership, annual dues 
$2, includes all literature. ; 


Mental Hygiene 
National Committee for Mental 


Hygiene, 50° Union Square, New 
York City, Clifford W. Beers, 
Sec’y. Write for pamphlets on 


mental hygiene, prevention of in- 
sanity, care of the insane, social 
service in mental hygiene, State ‘} 
Societies for Mental Hygiene. 


Labor Legislation 

Workmen’s Compensation; In- 
dustrial Hygiene; Labor Laws. 

Official wublication: American } 
Labor Legislation Review, sent 
free to members. f 

American Association for La- 
bor Legislation, Metropolitan | 
Tower, New York City, John B. 
Andrews, Secretary. 


Remedial Loans 


National Federation of Rem- 
edial Loan Associations, 31 Union 
Square, N. Y. Arthur H. Ham. 


Reports, pamphlets, and forms } 
for societies free. Information } 
regarding organization of reme- 
dial loan societies gladly given. 


Short Ballot and Commission Government 
The Short Ballot Organization, | 
383 Fourth Ave., New York City. } 
Woodrow Wilson, President; Rich- } 
ard §S. Childs, Sec’y. National 
clearing house for information 
on these subjects. Pamphlets free. 
Publishers of Beard’s Loose-Leaf 
Digest of Short Baltot Charters. 


City Planning 
National City Planning Conference 
19 Congress S8t., Boston, Mass 
Wrederick Law Olmsted, President 
Flavel Shurtleff, Seeretary 
A Seminar for the Discussion of 
City Planning Problems 
Publishes Annual Proceedings 
Membership at $5 a Year Includes 
All Literature 
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INFORMATION DESK _ 


Charities and Correction 

Tar Procerpincs of the Na- 
tional Conferenc of Charities and 
Correction sent free to each mem- 
ber. Bureau or INFORMATION on 
any topic of philanthropy, pen- 
olegy and kindred subjects. Alex- 
ancéer Johnson, Gen. Sec’y, Angola, 
ind. Next meeting, Cleveland, 
June, 1912. 


National Conference of Jewish Charities 


Lee K._ Frankel. president; 
Louis H. Levin, secretary, 411 
West Fayette St., Baltimore, Md. 

Issues monthly “Jewish Chari- 
ties,’ containing articles of inter- 
est to all concerned in Jewish soc- 
ial and philanthropic work. Sub- 
seription $1.a year, includes mem- 
bership in the Conference. 


Organized Charity 

National Association of Societies 
for Organizing Charity. Francis 
H. McLean, gen’! sec’y., 105 Hast 
22d St., New York city. 

To promote the extension and 
development of organized charity 
and of community co-operation in 
social programs, in the United 
States. 


Charity Organization 

Charity Organization Depart- 
ment of the Russell Sage Foun- 
dation, 105 HE. 22d St., New 
York City. f J 

To study, teach and publish in 
the charity organization field. 
Painphlets on family treatment, 
community study, relief, trans- 
portation, etc., sent free. 


American Red Cross 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
William H. Taft, President. 
National relief organization for 
great calamities; $5,000,000 re- 
lief in last six years. First Aid 
Department. Full information on 
request. Annual Membership $1. 


Conservation of Infant Life. 
American Association for Study 
and Prevention of Infant Mor- 


tality. 1211 Cathedral Street, 
Baltimore. Gertrude B. Knipp, 
Exec. Sec’y. Literature on re- 
quest. 


Studies preventable causes of 
death and illness; urges birth 
registration, maternal nursing, 
parental instruction. 
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The Church and Social Service 


The Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America 
operates through its Commission 
en the Church and Social Service. 

or literature and service ad- 
dress the Secretary, Rev. Charles 
8. Macfarland, 215 Fourth Ave. 
nue (at 18th St.), New York. 


Unitarian Social Advance 


The American Unitarian As- 
sociation through its Department 
of Social and Public Service. 


Reports and _ Bulletins free. 
Lecture Bureau. Social Service 
Committees. Rev. Elmer Ss. 


Forbes, Secretary of the Depart- 
ment, 25 Beacon St., Boston. 


arresbyterian Social Service 


Bureau of Social Service, The 
Presbyterian Board of Home Mis- 
sions ; Rev. Charles Stelzle, Supt., 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Sociological surveys made. Clear- 
ing house for city problems of 
the Church. “Downtown Church” 
Labor Temple, New York. Litera- 
ture free. 
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Home and Institutional Econemics 


American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, for Home, Institution, 
and School. Publishes Journal 
of Ilome Economics, 600 pp. per 
vol. $2.00 per year. Conducts 
Graduate School of Home Econ- 
omics. Meeting: Boston, Decem- 
ber 81, 1912—Address. Roland 
Park, Baltimore, Md. 


Negro and Race Problems 

National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People, 
20 Vesey Street, New York. O. G. 
Villard, Chrn. Exec. Com.; M. W. 
Ovington, Secy.; W. BH. B. DuBois, 
Director Publicity. Publishes Orisis 
magazine, and pamphlets. In- 
vestigation, information, lectures, 
legal redress. 


Mental Deficiency 

The American Association for 
the study of the feeble-minded, 
publishes the proceedings and 
papers of its annual meetings in 
the Journal of Psycho Asthenics. 
Address Dr. A. C. Rogers, secre- 
tary, at Faribault, Minnesota. 


Studies in Social Christianity 
July: Homes or Tenements. 
August: Marriage and Divorce. 
September: Parents and Children. 

See the lessons for ciasses and 
individuals in The Gospel of the 
Kingdom, published monthly by 
the American Institute of Social 
Service, 82 Bible House, New 
York city. Price 50¢. per year. 


Methodist Social Service 


Methodist Federation for Social 
Service; Literature; Bureau of 
Information, Speakers’ Bureau; 
Reading and study courses; in- 
vites all Methodists to extend its 
usefulness and use its facilities. 

Rev. Harry F. Ward, Secy., 343 
S. Oak Park Ave., Oak Park, IIl. 


Church and Country Life 


Department of Board of Home 
Missions of Presbyterian Church. 
Warren H. Wilson, Supt., Anna B. 
Taft, Asst., 156 Fifth Ave. ; makes 
sociological surveys of rural popu- 
lations ; conferences, graduate 
summer schools for country min- 
isters, literature for rural workers. 


Baptist Social Service 
Social Service Commission of 
the Northern Baptist Convention. 
To study social questions, pub- 
lish findings, suggest ways 
whereby Christian men may be- 
come socially effective, and co- 

operate with similar bodies, 
S. Z. Batten, Des Moines Col- 
lege, Des Moines, Iowa, exec. ch’m. 
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Immigration 
National Conference of Immi- 
gration, Land, and Labor Offi- 
cials, 22 Hast 30th Street, F. A. 
Kellor, Sec. Information affect- 
ing aliens after admissidn, espe- 
cially in reference to labor, land, 
education, protection and distri- 
bution. No matters of admission 

or restriction dealt with. 


Social Betterment for Negroes 


National League on Urban Con- 
ditions Among Negroes, 281 
Fourth Avenue. HH. R. A. Selig- 
man, Chairman; G. EH. Haynes, 
Director. Develops welfare agen- 
cies. Trains social workers. Aids 
travelers. Supports probation 
officers. Seeks industrial oppor- 
tunities. Correspondence invited. 


t 
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CHICAGO VICE REPORT 


The American Vigilance Association is reprinting a 
limited edition of the Report of the Vice Commission 
of Chicago A single copy will be sent to any person 
interested or studying vice conditions who will make 
judicious use of it, but the book is not for sale or for 
general distribution. Address American Vigilance 
Association, 105 West Monroe Street, Chicago, for a 
card stating conditions on which a copy will be for- 
warded. 


tains six months of social history in the 
making, with a full index that puts it at 
your fingers ends, A book of 1,100 pages, : 
copiously illustrated, stoutly bound in cloth 
with leather back and covers. Price $2. 
In exchange for subscribers’ copies (Octo- 
ber, 1911—March, 1912 inclusive, missing 
issues supplied at regular rates) for $1. 
Carriage extra. 
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THE PITH OF IT 


a CONFERENCE report on the Hughes- 

Borah industrial commission bill has been 
accepted by both the United States Senate and 
the House of Represe:itatives. The bill is now 
ready for the President’s signature. 


VOTERS’ league which means business is 
showing that the citizens of Pittsburgh 
intend to know why the town has been 
“wide open.” City officials have been put to 
it to find answers that will withstand examin- 
ation. p. 653. 


ONGRESS has under consideration a meas- 

ure recommended by the federal boards 

of parole for extending with certain checks 

the parole sys:em to those sentenced to life 
terms in United States prisons. p. 656. 


EW BEDFORD, MASS., for almost two 
months has been in the throes of a 
strike basec on issues nearly three de- 
cades old. As in so many labor disputes the 
underlying difficulty is an outcome of the 
tendency to increase the speed of power 
driven machinery. p. 658. 


(Cm ees S. DARROW after a grilling 
lasting thirteen weeks and + o days be- 
fore the case went to the jury, making 
it the longest criminal trial ever held in Los 
Angeles County, has been acquitted on the 
charge of having bribed George Lockwood, a 
prospective juror in the McNamara case. It 
is believed that Darrow will not be tried on 
the second indictment charging him with the 
bribery of Robert F. Bain, the first juror 
sworn to try James F. McNamara. 
ps PLAN for a non-partisan state public wel- 
fare commission made up of heads of 
various organizations for the poor, the sick and 
the delinquent, empowered to appoint county 
boards of the same nature and aiming at the 
perfect co-ordination of all social bodies, is 
outlined in detail by the general superin- 


tendent of a city public welfare board. p. 
660. 


RAINED nurses in conclave have declared 
for higher and more uniform bedside 
standards in their training, and the broadening 
of this training to include the field of public 
health. Partly with this object in view the 
American Nurses’ Association has recently 
formed the National Organization for Pub- 
lic Health Nursing. p. 664. 


LAYGROUNDS for grown- ups—mostly 

young grown-ups with a natural craving 

for recreation, who now parade the streets at 

night searching for it in whet inferior forms 

they may—might be, in part at least, supplied 

by opening to adults the playgrounds which the 
city supplies for children by day. ‘p. 675. 


{pes Industrial minimums presented by so- 
cial workers at Cleveland were adopted 
as the platform—the Confession of Faith—of 
the P:.cressive Party, the Chicago Conven- 


Bureau of Mines. 
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tion of which was a “striki + hands of po- 
litical reformers, conscrvationists and social 
workers in .a piece of. national team play”. 


p. 668. 


HE “deep- land diver,” the “one- Sepance 
man,” the miner, who turned from the 
hazardous work of digging ore to the still more 
hazardous one of rescuing the ore-digger in 
danger, receives a pee tribute from the 
p. 670. 


THE COMMON WELFARE 


WHAT ‘WIDE OPEN” 
MEANT IN PITTSBURGH 


_ Nine councilmen of Pittsburgh con- 
sidered, from July 18 to August 2, a 
mass of testimony presented under the 
auspices of the Voters’ League by social 
workers, ministers, private detectives and 
a policeman to show that under the ad- 
ministration of John M. Morin, direc- 
ter of the Department of Public Safety, 
the town had been allowed to be “wide 
open,” particularly in reference to the 
opening of new disorderly houses, the 
sale of liquor in such places and the con- 
ducting of many gambling dens. 

A hearing of charges against Director 
Joseph G. Armstrong of the Department 
of Public Works, was held in June and 
July, and Director E. R. Walters, of the 
Department of Health and Charities, will 
face a similar investigation beginning 
September 18. Counsel for both sides 
will sum up following the end of the last 
case and not until then will councilmen 
vote on the cases of any of the three 
directors. Hearings are not on the. ques- 
tion of graft or the solicitation of bribes 
but have to do with incompetency and 
particularized inefficiency in administra- 
tion, all being embraced under the charge 
of malfeasance in office. = 

That the attitude of many Pittsburgh- 
ers towards Director Morin’s department 
may be understood, it should be mention- 
ed that Mayor W. A. Magee elevated 
him from the status of saloon keeper in 
April, 1909, to become head of the fire 
and police forces of Pittsburgh. He is 
Republican candidate for congressman- 
at-large from Pennsylvania. 

Police officials—inspectors, captains 
and the superintendent, themselves to a 
degree defendants in the case -—were 
witnesses: for the defense. The prin- 
cipal points made for Morin were that 
the Hill and Northside sections (in 
which the “big number” houses have 
spread) are not properly residential dis- 
tricts; that it is difficult to stop the sale 
of liquor in houses; and that the “Lang” 
list of disorderly houses made up at the 


August 24, 1912. 


close of the Guthrie administration was 
not complete. A “supplemental” list of 
ninety-three addresses of such houses 
operated in 1909, compiled from the 
memory of police officers, was offered, 
which, according to their figures, would 
oe the increase down to a dozen in num- 
er. : 
In regard to the character of the resi- 
dents of the Hill and Northside sections, 
Anna Heldman, visiting nurse, and G. M. 
P. Baird, head worker of the Irene Kauf- 
mann Settlement, testified, in response to 
the questions of Attorney A. Leo Weil, 
president and chief: counsel of. the 
Voters’ League, that scores of respec- 
table families of all nationalities reside 
in and about Poplar alley, Pasture street, 
Sachem alley, Colwell street and other 
thoroughfares mentioned in the testi- 
mony. Miss Heldman, after ten years’ 
experience in the neighborhood, gave 
striking testimony of the deteriorating 
effect upon the character of growing 
boys and girls of the existence of such 
places in immediate proximity to their 
homes. Director C. C. Cooper, of Kings- 
ley House, followed with like evidence. 
Nannie Oppenheimer, a probation officer 
of the Juvenile Court, who is in the Hill . 
section every afternoon of the week, said 
conditions have been growing steadily 
worse in the last three years. The Rev. 
G. L. C. Richardson, head of the 
Methodist mission in Robinson street, 
Northside, told a similar tale of condi- 
tions in that neighborhood. The defense 
asked him to give specific addresses and 
names, and after a midnight tour through 
his neighborhood he returned to the stand 
with data. Elizabeth Stadtlander, of the 
Juvenile Court, corroborated Dr. Richard- 
son’s assertions in regard to the North- 
side. 

Former Director E. G. Lang struck a 
hard blow at the defense on both its sec- 
ond and third points. He told of his 
definite orders in 1909 to Superintendent 
Thomas McQuaide and inspectors ‘still 
in office to include every house of a 
questionable character on the police Hist 
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compiled at that time. If they followed 
orders, there had been an increase, not 
of a dozen but of a hundred places, in 
the last three years. 

“It is easy for the police to secure evi- 
dence,” declared Mr. Lang. Defending 
police officers told of a “rign of terror” 
in the Hill section in the winter of 1908 
and 1909 occasioned by assaults by Ne- 
groes and gave that as a reason for the 
opening of houses there. Mr. Lang pro- 
duced evidence that the same police off- 
cials had found on investigation only 
two actual cases, the remainder of the 
alleged “reign of terror” being confined 
largely to the columns of a. certain news- 
paper which “played up” the subject for 
political purpose. 


ILLICIT . LIQUOR 
SELLING PROVED 


William Reese, patrolman of a down- 
town beat, was the star witness for the 
Voters’ League. He told of reporting 
liquor selling in houses to his superiors 
and of being met with a laugh and the 
statement, “They are all doing that now.” 
Apparently the prosecution was unfortu- 
nate in not discovering another witness, 
H. B. Rich, a contractor and former 
policeman, until after the case had been 
given to the defense. Mr. Rich has been 
making regular tours of disorderly 
houses in the past year to gather data 
for a book on the social evil. 

Men working under the direction of 
Detective’ Robert Wilson made their re- 
ports in regard to liquor selling in the 
houses, the number of such places, and 
the practices permitted in them. Mr. 
Wilson told of a conversation a year 
or so ago in which he apprised Director 
Morin fully of the condition of affairs. 
The latter on the stand admitted the con- 
versation, but claimed it occurred two 
years ago. A Wilson employe, a trusted 
friend of the detective-in-chief, who in- 
vestigated gambling houses, was seen 
with a roll of money on July 17 and dis- 
appeared, being next heard of in Can- 
ada. A police lieutenant went on his 
vacation the day before the prosecution 
wished to call him to the stand. A wom- 
an of the underworld and a man dis- 
appeared between two days. When 
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Attorney James H. Beal attacked the 
Voters’ League for having made charges 
of graft and solicitation of bribes on 
which no testimony was offered, Mr. 
Weil replied by explaining that a ruling 
of Judge Robert S. Frazer had required 
that specifications be given as to each 
charge prior to the hearing; and by 
pointing to the disappearance of three 
witnesses. 
Superintendent McQuaide was asked 
if he was present at a conversation be- 
tween Judge Buffington, W. H. Mat- 
thews, formerly director of Kingsley 
House, Mayor Magee and Director Mo- 
rin, at which the statement was alleged 
to have been made for the administra- 
tion that it refused to forbid the sale 
of liquor in houses on the grounds that 
the proprietors, if so forbidden, could 
make no money. He denied his presence 
there. Judge Buffington and Mr. Mat- 
thews were out of town and the ques- 
tions asked Mr. Morin when he took the 
stand in his own defense were of so un- 
important a character that he could not 
be queried in regard to his and the ad- 
ministration’s policy in regard to liquor 
selling. The defense stated that Mayor 
Magee would take the stand but he did 
not do so. 
The defense threatened to have the 
names of subscribers to the funds of the 
Voters’ League made public but did not 
make the attempt. Mr. Weil made public 
denial of the existence of a half-million 
dollar fund of which he was to be paid 
$15,000. Concerning. this there had been 
much talk in circles in sympathy with the 
administration. From Detective Wilson 
the defense learned that the league’s ex- 
penditures on account of the services of 
his men to date totalled only $3,200. 
Unlike many civic movements which 
reach court, the prosecution in the per- 
son of Mr. Weil, assisted by W. E. 
Walsh and John D. Meyer, was a match 
for the other side of the counsel table 
where Mr. Beal and John D. Hunter 
sat. Mr. Beal is a member of Reed, 
Smith, Shaw and Beal, attorneys for the 
Pittsburgh Railways Company. 
The impression made on the public 
mind by the Morin hearing in contrast 
with that of Director Armstrong, was 
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summarized by the expression of a coun- 
cilman: 

“Armstrong turned his pockets inside 
out,” he said, “and his counsel let him 
answer any question that would throw 
light on the subject. In this case, coun- 
sel made a battle of objections. Morin 
didn’t seem to want us to get a peep into 
even his vest pocket!” In many quar- 
ters the strongest count against the di- 
rector of public safety is considered to 
have consisted of departmental records 
showing that he had over-ruled the find- 
ing’of the trial board in a number of in- 
stances when it recommended the dis- 
charge of offending policemen. In one 
case a patrolman had faced the board, 
consisting of the superintendent and in- 
spectors, fourteen times. Other men 
had been found guilty of immorality, 
tu.efts and drunkenness. 


A MORALS COMMISSION 
NOW FOR PITTSBURGH 


These hearings give special pertinency 
to the inauguration last spring of a 
Morals Efficiency Commission in Pitts- 
burgh. This body differs from a vice 
commission of the Chicago type. The 
latter aimed to arouse public opinion and 
to bring the average “good citizen” face 
to face with facts customarily dodged 
or hidden. The new Pittsburgh organ- 
ization is to shun publicity, work quietly 
and will probably make its reports to 
city officials confidential. This policy is 
based on the ground that from an inves- 
tigation and report of the Chicago type 
“no good could result that would com- 
pensate for the bad name which the re- 
ports of the commission might give the 
city if the findings were printed and scat- 
tered broadcast.” 

Mayor William A. Magee has appoint- 
ed as members nine men and three 
women. A large proportion of the com- 
mission have been prominent in proceed- 
ings of the eugenics‘society. It is given 
only $500 with which to finance the first 
year’s work. 

The members of the commission are 
Dr. Lawrence Litchfield; Dr. Frederick 
A. Rhodes; Professor John H. Leete, 
Carnegie Technical School; Rabbi Ru- 
dolph I. Coffee; W. L. Stewart, whole- 
sale merchant; Edward A. Woods, in- 
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surance; George A. Seibel, newspaper 
man; Charles A. Poth, attorney; Mrs. 
S. B. McCormick, wife of Chancellor 
McCormick, University of Pittsburgh; 
Mrs. John H. Armstrong; Miss Suzanne 
Beatty; Professor Frederick S. Webster, 
retired. 

Pertinent sections of the enabling or- 
dinance are as follows: 


Section 2. That such commission shall 
have power to suggest and recommend to the 
Departments of Police and Health, the coun- 
cil and mayor, such measures and activities, 
based upon private investigations and study 
of problems and conditions, as shall tend to 
improve the public morals of the city; and 
in order to make such investigation effective, 
shall have authority to invite communication 
and conduct inquiries for the purpose of se- 
curing information. 

Section 3. Such commission shall have 
power to organize itself as it may see fit, 
to elect a chairman and a secretary, and to 
co-operate with other civic,  ligious, philan- 
thropic and educational bodies to achieve the 
purpose of its creation. It shall at least once 
in three months make a report of its activi- 
ties in writing to the council. 


HUGHES-BORAH BILL 
PASSES THE SENATE 


By passing the Hughes-Borah bill the 
United States Senate brings the proposed 
federal commission on industrial rela- 
tions one step nearer. Carrying an ap- 
propriation of $100,000 for its first year’s 
expenses, the bill passed the House of 
Representatives a month ago, with an 
amendment fathered by Congressman 
Fitzgerald, chairman of the Committee 
on Appropriations, which bore evidences 
of being framed for the purpose of crip- 
pling the work of the commission. This 
amendment would have prohibited the 
commission from employing anyone at a 
compensation exceeding the rate of $3,000 
a year. Such a restriction, friends of 
the measure felt might seriously embar- 
tass the commission in securing neces- 
sary expert service for particular parts 
of its work and mar the results that 
might be expected of a bill projected on 
broad lines and intended to provide for a 
thorough inquiry into all important as- 
pects of the labor situation. 

Shortly after the House acted, the Sen- 
ate Committee on Education and Labor 
reported the bill favorably, changing it, 
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however, to. a term of two years in- 
stead of three. A strong group of econo- 
‘mists, Social workers, business men and 


“labor union officials united in urging that 
the term be increased to three years -to | 


perinit of a more thorough and extended 
inquiry and that the Fitzgerald amend- 


ment be eliminated. Their efforts have 


met with success.. The measure as 
passed by the Senate affirms the action 
of the House in favoring an appropria- 
tion of $100,000 for. the first year’s ex- 
penses and provides for a report at the 
end of two years. 

By a Senate amendment the smuggling 
of Asiatic labor into the country is made 
one of the subjects of tle commission’s 
investigations. The bill will now have 
‘to go back to the Hottse for action upon 
the Senate amendments, before the Presi- 
dent can sign the act creating the com- 
mission and appoint its nine members. ' 


EXTENSION OF PAROLE 
LAW BEFORE CONGRESS 


A measure which George W. Wicker- 
sham, attorney general of the United 
States, characterizes as one in the inter- 
ests of modern philanthropic penology, 
is now pending before the United States 
Senate. The’ bill which has already 
passed the house and which has been 
favorably reported to the Senate, ex- 
tends the benefits of the federal parole 
law to prisoners who have been sen- 
tenced for life terms. This amendment 
was recommended by the members of 
the federal boards of parole in their an- 
nual report for I9IT. 

The subject of the extension of the pa- 
role law to life prisoners was considered 
by the American Prison Association at 
its annual meeting in 1908. A commit- 
tee of five was appointed to make inves- 
tigations and report the following year 
upon the advisability of opening the 
benefits of parole to prisoners for life 
terms. That committee after thorough 
study unanimously favored the applica- 
tion of the parole system to life prison- 
ers. 

Fifteen states have already set the ex- 
ample by permitting any prisoner to be 
paroled after he has served a term of 
considerable length, ‘provided his record 
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The Department of Justice 
suggests that if a life prisoner were. re- 


quired to serve fifteen years before he 


is eligible to parole, this period would 
be. sufficient to impress upon the law 


breaker the seriousness of his crime and 
‘to-act as.a deterrent to others, while at 
the same time not being long enough to 
prevent his release until the period when 


his. mental and physical powers are so 
deteriorated that he cannot be of any 
value to the community. 

Under the present system of execu- 


tive clemency, fifty-one United States 


prisoners sentenced for life have been 
released during the past five years. Of 


that number only ten actually served 


more than fifteen years’ imprisonment. 
The average was about eleven and a half 
years. Since these prisoners. are dis- 


‘charged the authorities have no further 
_ hold upon them, whereas under the pa- 


role system advocates of the bill. urge 
that should the release of the prisoner 
prove to be detrimental to society, he 
may be retaken and returned to the peni- 
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STUDYING A 
CITY’S HEALTH 


About fifteen months ago, in May, 
1911, the Public Health Hospital and 
Budget Committee of the New York 
Academy of Medicine was formed with 
a broad program as a_ miedico-sociologi- 
cal laboratory. Its aim was to acquire 
exact information in matters of public 
health and to assist in turning this in- 
formation to public account. The name 
shows the three sides of this program— 
work for the improvement and extension 
of our hospitals, from the point of view 
of equipment, administration, medical, 
economic and social’ efficiency ; advisory 
work in the preparation of the munici- 
pal budget in co-operation with the other 
public and private social agencies, and 
underlying both these, the thorough 
Study of public health in all its aspects 
both here.and abroad with a view to rec- 
ommending the best methods of meeting 
its problems in New York. 

In its work as a bureau of research 
and information the committee was well 
started. by a donation - -for an executive 
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staff from Mrs. E. H. Harriman. Through 
the efforts of the committee an associa- 
tion of dispensaries has been formed and 
this fall a system of districting dispen- 
sary work will go into effect. 

Before the Board of Estimate and Ap- 
portionment the committee presented re- 
ports on New York hospitals, among 
them a study of the hospital for conta- 
gious diseases which led to special appro- 
priations for these institutions. Re- 
ports have been prepared also on other 
aspects of the treatment of contagious 
diseases in New York, onthe character of 
the examinations given applicants for 
municipal civil service medical positions ; 
on the New York Board of Inebriety 
and on the sanitation of high schools 
and the health environment of school 
children. 

Data is now being collected on the 
training of nurses, on the work of all 
public health agencies in the city and 
most important of all} on the 
method of recording vital statistics. 
committee believes ‘that ‘until the 


The 
De- 


partment of Health has a bureau of vital 
statistics the city will be hampered ‘in ef- 


fective work for public health. The ex- 


ecutive-secretary of the committee is E- 


H. Lewinski-Corwin, doctor of philoso- 
phy of the department of social science 
of Columbia’ University. 


EDITORIAL GRIST 


THE CONSULAR REPORTS 


* N..O. NELSON 
_ {BotH as MANUFACTURER AND WRITER, MR. 
NELSON IS PERHAPS. THE DEAN OF AMERICAN CO- 
OPERATIVISTS, AND TO HIM THH SURVEY TURNED 
FOR A. REVIEW OF THE RECENT GRIST OF CONSULAR 


REPORTS, ON CO-OPERATIVE _ ENTERPRISES . ABROAD— 
id. ] 


President Taft. has. called . the atten- 
tion of Congress and the country to the 
co-operative plan of business as rélated to. 
the cost of living. Consular reports 
from many countries running through 
two years are the basis of his message. 


President Roosevelt directed. the. atten- | 


tion of, the country. life commission. com 
this subject. Assistant Secretary of Agri- 
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culture Hayes, Mr. Egan, our minister to 
Denmark, and others in authority are 
ardent Buivneares of co-operation. For 
myself, I have passed the jubilee anni- 
versary of my connection with co-opera- 
tion and the practice of it in my business. 

It is not generally known that the sys- 
tem is extensively used in this country 
by the orange and fruit growers of Cali- 
fornia, the grain and dairy farmers of 
the Upper Mississippi Valley and the 
truck growers of the South. It is spread- 
ing about as fast in this country as it did 
in Europe in its early stages. It has 
always been hard to start, but when 
set going right it goes of its own accord. 
Robert Owen is voted the father of co- 
operation, yet practically all his numerous 
societies failed: It was left for the 
twenty-eight Rochdale workmen to de- 
vise the simple plan, which is supplant- 
ing competition in trade and production. 
Burgomaster Raffeissen. and Dr. 
Schulze-Delitsch did the same thing for 
banking in Germany” and at ‘about the 
same time—in' the forties. The key to 
it is that the profit goes to the members 
based on the businéss done with,or the 
work done for the association and not 
to the capital as in’ private business. 

In the consular reports we learn that 
in Great Britain there were in 1909, 2,- 
585,203 members, 166 millions share cap- 
ital, 530. millions annual trade and 58%4 
million dollars net profits. ‘These figures 
are now largely inctéased, the member- 
ship having grown 100,000 last. year. 
My later. information is that’ they have. 
8s million ‘dollars invested in “members” 
homes and the factories turn ‘out about 
75 millions a'year. | 

In Germany, ‘Austria ‘and Italy peo- 
ple’s banks or credit societies were the 
first and are still the most . prominent 
forms of co-operation. Some of them are 
incorporated, , but the commonest form 
is in effect a partnership consisting of, 
say, from 50 to 150 farmers, who “need 
capital’ for profitable ‘productive uses, 
On their joint responsibility the society, 
borrows at a low rate-from the big banks 


"and also takes deposits from its members. 


Under a-committee’s supervision a loan i is 
made, toa member, for a specific profit-, 
able purpose, he giving two fellow mem- 
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bers as security. In this way capital is 
brought in, its use is directed and no 
loss ever occurs. In some countries the 
government makes large advances _ to 
these societies through their central fed- 
erated banks. Germany and Austria 
have upwards of 13,000 such societies 
each, and Italy has a large number. 
Then there are the creameries, selling 
associations, bakeries, stores, etc. 

Denmark is the most completely or- 
ganized of all and has shown the most 
comprehensive results. There are 1,157 
creameries with 157,000 members; 34 
slaughter houses with 95,009 members 
and 2,449 other trading societies. Their 
export of eggs alone is almost seven mil- 
lion dollars a year. Danish exports of 
butter, bacon, eggs, and stock exceed 100 
millions a year. 

In Germany the wholesale co-operative 
made sales in 1911 to the amount of 21 
million dollars and the co-operative fac- 
tory output amounted to 13 millions. 
The store membership increased by 125,- 
ooo in the year, making 1,200,000 in 1,100 
societies. 

Ireland has made remarkabl: progress 
in rural co-operation, having over 1,000 
productive, trading and banking socie- 
ties. 

France, Germany, Russia and_ the 
smaller countries are well started and 
growing rapidly. The International Co- 
operative Alliance meets biennially (this 
year in Glasgow) and there are annual 
congresses in all the countries of Europe. 

In this form of production and trade 
lies the hope of the world. Neither leg- 
islation, education nor social work can 
prevent the rise of energy and ability or 
the inclination of the majority to lean. 
Co-operation creates its own ability, in- 
troduces new ideals and standards, and 
holds the ablest by the slogan, “Each for 
all and all for each.” 

Trade has always been for private 
profit; it is the producer of riches and 
poverty ; it subordinates welfare to profit. 
Co-operation gives to each the part of 
profit which his business or work has 
contributed. Dr. Sun Yat Sen, in his 
noble program for the revolution of 
Chinese society, following the racial and 
political revolution, should not rest with 
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borrowing the single tax from Henry 
George, but should borrow also the co- 
operative plan of business from the 
Rochdale pioneers. 


THE NEW BEDFORD TEX- 
TILE. STRIKE 


WARREN DUNHAM FOSTER 


That the New Bedford textile strike 
will be another Lawrence now seems un- 
likely, but the situation is, in its way, 
as significant as was that in the other 
Massachusetts city. With no prospect 
of a present settlement of the strike, 
victory seems to be perching on the ban- 
ners of the old labor organizations—but 
a sorry victory it is. 

It is not strange that the city which 
saw one of the first serious defections 
from traditional trade unionism should 
be the scene of the activity of the In- 
dustrial Workers of the World. 

The cause of the present strike goes 
well back into the 80’s. Ever since then 
the manufacturers have insisted upon 
their right to fine operatives for imper- 
fect work. On their side, the operatives 
have resisted the imposition of penalties. 
It was in the legislative session of 1887-8 
that serious agitation for a bill prohibit- 
ing fining first showed itself. In the 
two sessions following, the bills were de- 
feated, but in 1891 it was made illegal 
for employers, directly or indirectly, to 
make deductions from the wages of tex- 
tile workers for inefficiency. Accepting 
the law, for the time, the manufacturers 
began to pay two sets of prices—one for 
first rate work and the other for that 
which was rot up to standard. At this 
system, known as grading, the opera- 
tives rebelled, Rebellion was useless, 
however, for the Supreme Court declar- 
ed the prohibition of fining was uncon- 
stitutional, but that the grading system 
did not conflict with the organic law of 
the commonwealth. This decision null- 
ified the whole law. Soon after this, 
however, a legislative enactment requir- 
ed that the weaver give his consent to 
the imposition of penalties and that he 
meet with the overseer to decide upon 
the fine. Last year Charles F. Cummins 
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of Fall River insisted to the legislature 
that grading was in reality fining. A 
new bill prohibiting fining was passed 
by both houses and signed by the gov- 
ernor. Soon after the law went into 
effect, on a case brought by the Lancas- 
ter Mills, the bill was declared uncon- 
stitutional. Thereupon the manufactur- 
ers decided to collect fines, but, at the 
end of every six months’ period, to dis- 
tribute the amount of the fines equally 
among the operatives. The plan was to 
give each weaver, good, bad or indiffer- 
ent, a share in the money collected from 
penalties. Immediately the weavers 
struck. 

The manufacturers declared that they 
would be glad to meet the weavers if 
they had anything to offer in place of 
the system which had already been tried. 
The weavers said they did not wish any 
system whatever ; that if their work was 
bad they wanted to be discharged, but 
that they would not accept a reduction 
in wages as penalty. Eight days later, 
the New Bedford Textile Council en- 
dorsed the action of the weavers. Eight- 
teen cloth mills are affected. The few 
cloth mills that had no system of fining 
are working as are the woolen mills 
which were not affected at all. 

The weavers, who compose about half 
of the New Bedford operatives, have a 
union of their own which, although it 
is affiliated with the Textile Council, has 
no connection with the United Textile 
Workers, an affiliated body in the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor. In 1903, the 
weavers broke away from the United 
Textile Workers and the breach is still 
unhealed. This year, however, the 
weavers offered to assist the “regular” 
unions to obtain a Io per cent increase 
in wages in return for assistance in the 
endeavor to obtain the standard list. 
Before the outbreak of the present 
trouble, the 10 per cent increase was 
granted, but the standard list refused. © 

There are in New Bedford four divi- 
sions in the labor army. For several 
years, the I. W. W. has been represented 
under the direction of the Yates brothers 
—radical but unselfish leaders. The I. 
W. W. has grown from twenty-five or 
fifty members to the 600 or thereabouts 
in the organization at the time of the 
Lawrence strike. At the outbreak of 
the present trouble, the I. W. W. tried 
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to force a general strike, but was not 
successful. Notwithstanding this failure 
and the absence of money with which to 
pay strike benefits, the organization has 
grown probably to about 2,000 members 
now. The I. W. W. leaders themselves 
claim a membership of 6,000, but ap- 
parently have been unable to substantiate 
that figure. Following the principle of 
the organization, when the strike was 
not quickly successful, the I. W. W. by 
a large majority voted to call it off and 
to return to work. Those members who 
formerly held places in the mills which 
were not affected by the primary strike 
found that their places were filled and 
that, probably, for them all places in 
New Bedford would always be filled. 
Lhe fourth division of the labor army 
is the large body of non-union men 
which is divided in its sympathies. 

Although the system of grading was 
the fundamental cause of the strike the 
immediate occasion of the difficulty is 
really the same as it was in Lawrence. 
The fifty-four hour law has caused an 
increase of speed of the machinery in 
an effort to do as much work as was 
formerly done in the fifty-six hour 
week. The inevitable result has been 
poor cloth; because of the poor cloth, 
fines have been levied; because of the 
levying of fines, the strike has been 
called. Unlike Lawrence, however, 
there has been little .demonstration. 
Early in the strike, there was some 
violence, but the I. W. W. leaders were 
at once arrested. The police met the 
violence at its inception; sufficient intelli- 
gence has been used to keep the situation 
well in hand as was not done at Law- 
rence, and the knowledge that to each 
policeman has been served an extra 
round of 200 ball cartridges has had a 
quieting effect on the more radical of 
the strikers and their sympathizers. 
Moreover, as yet, there has been little 
destitution im New Bedford: » The earn* 
ings of New Bedford operatives are 
higher than those of the Lawrence men 
and women because the cloth turned 
out is of a better grade. The family 
surplus for this reason is not negligible. 
Charitable organizations in New Bed- 
ford are very highly organized. and have 
freely used the large funds at their com- 
mand. As yet hunger has played little 
part in the: strike. 
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A PLAN FOR CO-ORDINATING STATE PUBLIC WELFARE WORK 


L. A. HALBERT 
GENERAL SUPERINTENDENT BOARD OF PUBLIC WELFARE, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


[The establishment in 1909 in Kansas a 
or indirectly in the creation of somewhat simil 
Seattle,:St. Joseph and Cincinnati. 


welfare bodies of similar character are Denver, 


of a Board of Public Welfare has resulted directly 
ar boards or social service commissions in Duluth, 
Other cities in which there is agitation on foot to form social 
Dallas and St. Louis. 


: interesti movement which is largely an outgrowth of the experiment in Kansas 
City, pags Theticrmetton of a private organization known as the Public Welfare League in Kan- 


sas. : 
secretary of the Kansas Board of Health, Frank 


i : g ’ chancellor of Kansas University, Dr. S. J. Crumbine, 
IAI Tat cae cey a pad SE ee tt Ae Sanders, president of Ottawa University, J. K. Cod- 


City Penitentiary and Henry J. Allen, editor of the Wichita Beacon. 
fees war aee ent ae at panlic mceting in Topeka called to consider the adaptation of the work of the 
Kansas City Board of Public.Welfare, made the suggestions for co-ordinating social work embodied, in 


this article. 
are of general application in other states.] 


The care of the poor, the sick, and the delin- 
quent are interrelated problems. People who 
are too poor to secure a reasonable standard 
of living become sick, or people who are sick 
lose their. earning capacity and become poor. 
‘People whose resistance is weakened either by 
poverty or sickness frequently become de- 
linguent, and criminals often become poor 
through shiftlessness, or sick through vice 
and dissipation. .Because of this interrelation 
it-is important that the agencies dealing with 
all these classes should be carefully co-ordi- 
nated. Poverty, sickness, and delinqency are 
also‘ closely related to bad living and working 
conditions. : Therefore agencies for improving 
living and' working conditions also need to be 
closely ‘correlated ‘to ‘those dealing with the 
unfortunate: 

jLet us consider briefly the public bodies 
which are dealing with these problems. The 
Board of Control directs a‘number of varied 
institutions for the classes just mentioned. 
The Board of Penal Institutions governs ‘cer- 
tain others... The State. Health Commissioner 
deals with unsanitary,:bad living conditions. 
The Bureau of: Labor Statistics has charge of 
factory | inspection,* of employment bureaus 
and of investigations designed to improve 
working conditions. _The state school system, 
which is presided over by the state superin- 
tendent of schools, deals with poor pupils who 
cannot buy their books and also with certain 
delinquent -and truant children. Ail these are 
state-wide ‘agencies with’ well-defined powers 
and duties. It would be unwise to disturb the 
organization which they have built up, but I 
think that ‘a form of.co-operation of some sort 
might. profitably be developed between them. 
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Although it was prepared on the basis of local conditions in Kansas its main tenets 


The heads of these various boards and de- 
partments could be organized into a sort of 
federation called’ the State Public Welfare 
Commission. 

I wish to suggest, also, a form of organi- 
zation for every county in the state and that 
this state commission be empowered to ap- 
point a County Board of Public Welfare in 
each county. This method of selection would 
separate such a board from all purely politi- 
cal considerations and insure their having a 
primary interest in the unfortunate people or 
bad conditions in their local counties. I will 
outline their functions in detail. 


1. Charitable Activities. wee 
The County Board of Public Welfare should 
have control of all the relief dispensed by 
the county and, should have the adminis- 
tration of the county poor farm when there 
is such an institution. It should be charged 
also with supplying the books to children too 
poor to buy them and should watch over all 
dependent children placed. out to families in 
the county to see that their interests are prop- 
erly protected. It should have the supervision 
of local private charities, making recommen- 
dation with regard to their endorsement by 
the state board. 
2. Correctional Activities. ba 
This board should have committed to it by 
the Juvenile Courts the delinquent children 
who are placed on probation in order that it, 
as a board, might work out the plans and look 
after the supervision or treatment of such 
delinquents. It should have supervision. of 
the work of checking up truants from school. 
The county jail and oversight of all adult 
prisoners placed on probation should be in 
its charge. a ; ; 
3. Health Activities. a en 
The duty of noticing and rectifying any 
unsanitary conditions should be entrusted to. 
this board: because ‘the smaller communities: 
August 24, 1912. 
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seldom have health officers, or if they do, these 
officers make that work merely incidental. 
The county board should pass on who should 
be sent to the state hospital at the county’s 
expense. It should hire the services of such 
physicians as are necessary or select the cases 
that are entitled. to the free treatment of a 
county doctor. It should occasionally secure 
samples of the water or food or milk supplies 
and forward them to the State Health De- 
partment for analysis. 

4. Activities for Labor. 

This board should co-operate with the 
State Free Employment Bureau both in get- 
ting citizens to secure their help from this 
source and putting the laborers in touch with 
this means of help. It should investigate any 
working conditions that are contrary to law, 
the protection of dangerous machinery and 
the observance of the eight-hour law on pub- 
lic works. It should also assist the Bureau 
of Labor. Statistics in securing information 
pertaining to labor and industry in the local 
communities. 

5: Miscellaneous Activities. 

I suggest. that the agents of this local board 
should look after the questions of truancy 
and of children too poor to buy their books 
because the problems of these children are 
closely allied to all the activities of this board 
and the causes of their difficulties may lie in 
some condition which could be remedied by 
this board. It might be practical to require 
all commercial recreation ventures, such ‘as 
pool halls, dance halls, theatres and motion 
picture shows to get permits from these boards 
so that they might be supervised and cen- 
sored. The county board might arrange for 
free legal aid in certain instances or suggest 
to the county commissioners special road work 
to supply work for the unemployed, if there 
seemed to be any special need. Lectures and 
other special means of educating the public on 
social betterment schemes could be promoted 
through it. 

6. Plan of Work. 

In some of the frontier counties of Kansas 
the volunteer services of such a board as I 
have described would be sufficient. In other 
counties, where there is too little work for a 
probation officer and too little for a truancy 
officer to make it practical to hire one of each 
or not enough work to keep a poor commis- 
sioner, all these functions could be combined 
in one intelligent social worker whose services 
would be continuous and much more effective 
than the haphazard efforts of an occasional 
officer who performs these duties for a fee. 
In more thickly populated counties it might be 
desirable to have several social workers in the 
employ of the county board. Their work 
could be divided either geographically or each 
could be assigned different duties or func- 
tions. 

7. Trained Workers. 

All the employes of these various boards 
should be under a civil service merit system 
and should be trained people as far as pos- 
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sible. It should be possible to transfer them 
from one county to another. In fact, a system 
of training with institute work for social 
workers might be arranged under the state 
university. A highly trained field secretary 
of the state commission should have general 
supervision of the whole scheme of county 
boards and standardize the work as far as 
possible. Outside of the employing of such 
a secretary and of the other office help and 
agents that would be necessary to carry on 
this work, the work belonging to each one of 
the various state departments represented in 
this commission, would continue as before. 


TWO INDUSTRIAL CO-OPERATIVE 
HIGH SCHOOLS 


Lansing, Mich., is the most ‘recent imitator 
of the Industrial Co-operative High School of 
Fitchburg, Mass. Superintendent of Schools 
Cummings is just completing arrangements for 
a course that will give boys alternating weeks 
of study and of work in industrial establish- 
ments under conditions of actual industry. As 
in the University of Cincinnati, the American 
parent of such undertakings; the boys~ will 
work in pairs. While one boy is at the ma- 
chine—and being paid for his work—his mate 
will be receiving formal class-room: instruc- 
tion, but the next week they will exchange 
places.. As yet the work for girls is in a 
nebulous state, but it is hoped that by the au- 
tumn of 1913 there will be a similar oppor- 
tunity for the young women of Lansing. 

Heretofore Lansing has made no provision 
for real training in industrial education. An 
awakening came when the manufacturers— 
mostly makers of automobiles and accessories 
—discoverzd that they were unable to obtain 
sufficiently skilled mechanics. Superintendent 
Cummings was quick to take advantage of 
this situation, and, aided by E. C. Cooley of 
Chicago, President Snyder of Cincinnati, and 
accounts of success at Fitchburg, succeeded in 
convincing the city that money could be made 
and boys rendered useful and happy citizens 
by the adoption of the plan. As has been 
true in most of the comparatively few Amer- 
ican attempts at industrial education, an im- 
mediate industrial need was joined to the de- 
mand for educational justice. 

This same increasing difficulty on the part 
of manufacturers to find mechanics sufficiently 
skilled to maintain the standard of their 
products and with an educational foundation 
to make them available for positions of re- 
sponsibility, has led more than half a score 
of the biggest factories of Hartford, Conn., 
to join hands with the manual training de- 
partment of the public high school in a co- 
operative plan of industrial education. 

Acting on an appeal from the manufacturers, 
the school authorities in March opened a 
continuation school for machinists’ appren- 
tices and helpers. The overcrowded condition 
of the industrial courses in the evening 
schools has for some time made the need for 
such a course apparent. Some months ago, 
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says William C. Holden, who is in charge of 
the new venture, a committee of the Manu- 
facturers’ Association, headed by Charles B. 
Cook of the Royal Typewriter Company, after 
considering the following plan, petitioned the 
school authorities to offer such a course. 

The plan is for the school to receive as 
pupils young men selected by the management 
of the shops up to the limit of the school’s ca- 
pacity. In the time allowed, which is two 
thalf-days, or eight hours each week, we aim 
ito give them a group of studies that will be 
most helpful to them as mechanics, as men, 
and as citizens. 

_ The course of study as now outlined fol- 
lows: 

First Year: English, drawing, mathematics, 
science, theory of shop practice; second year: 
English, drawing, mathematics, science, theory 
of shop practice; third year: English, draw- 
ing, science, accounting and system, theory 
of shop practice, and fourth year: English, 
accounting. and system, civics and economics, 
industrial history and geography, theory of 
shop practice. 

The course of study as now outlined is 
merely, a suggestive group of studies. The 
real course must be a matter of development 
subject to revision, quantative and qualitative, 
as experience suggests. One great difficulty 
experienced is in adjusting the work to make 
it equally efficient for all the boys. Some have 
never graduated from grammar school, while 
one has completed part of a college course. 

The essential features of the understanding, 
as between the school and the factories, are 
given below. 


1. No machinist employer in Hartford who sub- 
scribes to the regulations of the school, shall be 
debarred from sending one boy. Above that, the 
number admitted from any shop shall, or may be, 
pro rata of the number of employes on the pay 
roll, or as many as they may desire to send up to 
that limit. 

2. The instruction shall be based on a contem- 
plated four years’ course of two half days per 
week, and shall continue, for the present, nine 
months each year corresponding to the regular 
school terms. It is believed that it should, and 
eventually will, continue for eleven or more months 
each year. 

3. The school periods shall be 8 to 12 A. M. 
and 1 to 5 P. M., to be divided into five periods, 
conforming to the regular school periods, or at 
the discretion of the instructor. 

4. Classes shall be subject to fire drills and to 
other inflexible rules of the school. 

.5. Pupils shall be paid and docked for tardiness, 
or absence according to the custom of the shop em- 
ploying them, records of the same to be transmit- 
ted by mail each week. 

6. Reports of grade or standing shall be made by 
the school to the employer and to the parent or 
guardian of each pupil four times each year at 
regular intervals. 

7. The school shall classify all pupils bv certifi- 
cate or examination into the most efficient working 
groups, and transfer or promote them as conditions 
and progress suggest. 

8. At the completion of the course, which shall 
be determined by progress and not by months of 
attendance, the school shall grant a suitable certifi- 
cate. 

9. In the case of indentured apprentices it is 
casSured that the school's instruction will be a con- 
sideration in the contract. The school will, there- 
fore, receive such pupils only upon the approval of 
the contract and will feel at liberty to insist upon 
its’ fulfilment. 
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10. It shall be the duty of the teachers to visit. 
the pupils at their work in their shops frequently, 
the better to understand their environment, their 
aptitude, their problems, and _ perplexities, and 
hence the better to guide and instruct them. 

11. The classes shall also visit from time to 
time, by previous arrangement, the shops co-oper- 
ating for the purpose of studying some phases of 
the work which are under consideration in the class 
room. 


HISTORY AND PURPOSES OF 
“~PARK LIFE”’* 
ROBERT E. YOUNG, Jr. 


During Prof. B. J. Horchem’s experience 
as a teacher in country and city schools, as 
a county superintendent, and as principal of 
a public school, he was fond of out-door 
work for his pupils. As county superintend- 
ent, he was zealous to see that Arbor Day 
was observed. Finally, in the fall of 1907, 
he purchased a neglected farm of a few 
acres near Dubuque, and in 1908 eight or nine ~ 
of hi. boys went out to it two or three times 
a week to work in the garden a few hours. 
After they had finished their labors, they sat 
in their tent and debated, sang and learned 
of things that would be useful to them in 
later life. Their arithmetic meant something 
practical to them now as commercial prob- 
lems came up; their board measure became 
useful to them in the shop; their physics and 
chemistry had a part in their everyday life. 
Agricultural problems sharpened their wits. 
Every boy at the end of that summer was 
healthier, wiser and happier. 

The good results of that first year led to 
a continuance of the work. A few acres on 
ue top of a majestic bluff overlooking tht 
Mississippi river were secured. Here forty 
or fifty boys, attracted by the glowing stories 
of the older members, pitched their tents and 
stayed all through the summer weeks except 
Sundays. They experienced a summer of 
happiness and joy, of optimism and hope. 
They learned more than ever. Professor 
Horchem induced lecturers to come from 
various progressive educational centers. They 
opened to the boys realins which heretofore 
had been mysteries to them. The boys were 
told of the stars above them as they sat 
around the campfire at night. The doors of 
the plant kingdom were opened for them. 
Agricultural experts explained the good 
points of fine cattle and gave lessons in cul- 
tivating the great staple crops. The mem- 
bers of the group learned to govern them- 
selves—the lecturers and professors marveled 
that there was such good order without for- 
mal discipline. The school was conducted for 
all, rich or poor, and it taught faith in the 
integrity of fellow associates. 

1Benjamin John MHorchem, principal of a 
school in Dubuque, Ia., as the result of running 
a vacation school camp for five seasons along 
novel lines, is an advocate of a twelve months’ 
school year. What is more, his boys like the 
plan. Some of his other beliefs are that our city 
schools should be in the suburbs, that desk ‘work 
should not be featured so muchas at present and 
that examinations are unnecessary and unwise... 


The accompanying article is by one of the first 
members of “Park Life” in 1908. : abe : 
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Then came educational trips. The boys 
were taken on short excursions to points of 
interest in the country surrounding Dubuque. 
On these jaunts the boys camped’ out. 

_The third and fourth years were repeti- 
tions of the second, except that the work was 
on a larger scale. “Park Life’ antedated the 
Boy Scout Movement, as well as the later de- 
velopment of the school garden; but when 
new ideas or improvements were developed 
by these and other boys’ clubs organizations, 
they were promptly incorporated in “Park 
Life,” with the result that it employs some 
of the methods and principles of all in a har- 
monious blending of city and country life. 

“Park Life” anticipated nature-study with 
large domestic animals. It teaches the youth 
to learn to do by doing, to know by seeing. 
It gives heal first, sociability second, and 
then knowledge. It teaches the boys to ap- 
Preciate a home with park-like grounds for 
ornamentation and economic purposes. “Park 
Life” instills a desire in the hearts of its 
boys to get away from the congested dis- 
tricts of the large cities—they will work to 
get little homes in the suburbs, surrounded by 
gardens. Rapid transportation will enable 
them and others to do this. By this means 
the slums, the festering sores of our cities, 
will be done away with. Every third genera- 
tion should return to the land, or it will de- 
generate. With “Park Life’ laborers living 
mear to the soil, and combining city and 
country life, this danger will be eliminated. 
“Park Life’ is as yet only in a transitional 
period. But in time these things must come 
about; and “Park Life” will be supported by 
the state, just as the public schools are, in 
order to maintain the integrity and whole- 
someness of that state. 

This year “Park Life” has secured a large 
tract of 400 acres near the city of Dubuque 
along the Mississippi as a magnificent loca- 
tion for continuing ihe work. 

“Park Life’ looks to a happier, more 
wholesome education of the physical, the in- 
tellectual, and the suoral nature. It looks to 
the improvement of the social structure of 
America; and it takes into account the rapid 
change of conditions certain to come in the 
mode of life of the population of this coun- 
try—something that our time-worn educa- 
tional system of the present can not do. 
“Park Life” will prepare the pupils to enjoy 
more, and to be of greater service to their 
fellows under the new social conditions to 
which, as a people, we are rapidly tending. 


JOTTINGS 


ST. LOUIS TO ABOLISH ASHPITS 


In St. Louis, beginning next November, 
household ashes will be removed by city 
wagons at the cost of the municipality. The 
drivers will be instructed to take only ashes 
which are placed in alleys in metal cans hold- 
ing not less than ten nor more than twenty 
gallons. Wagons will call three times each 
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week during the winter. Thousands of ash- 
pits throughout the city will be rendered use- 
less by this new ordinance. To prevent any 
concern manufacturing metal cans from 
gaining a monopoly of the sale of the recep- 
tacles, the street commissioner will send to 
retail stores a list. of several kinds of ap- 
proved cans now on the market and the names 
of the manufacturers. Several abandoned 
quarries will be filled by the ashes removed 
by the city. 


SOCIALIZING SCHOOLS IN COLORADO 


1f Ben Lindsey has his way, and he has 
a way of getting his way, Colorado will prob- 
ably be the first state to provide for social 
centers by name in its constitution. At the 
next general state election in November the 
voters are to pass upon the proposition of 
the Direct Legislation League for placing the 
playgrounds, recreation, neighborhood and so- 
cial centers, public baths, public libraries and 
schools under the same authority. -The pro- 
posed amendment also provides that except 
during school hours, school houses shall be 
open to the people for discussion of public 
questions concerning their civic, social, busi- 
ness and political affairs. At present the con- 
duct and business of the schools are regu- 
lated and controlled by general state statutes. 
In order to facilitate the wider use of the 
school plant by the people of the cities the 
league has included in the draft of the amend- 
ment a home rule provision for the schools. 
The arguments used by Judge Lindsey and 
his co-workers to support the change are that 
by combining the playgrounds, — libraries, 
public baths, social centers and schools under 
the same governing board conflicts such as 
now exist in Denver between the Park Board 
and the School Board would cease, service 
would be co-ordinated and would cost less, 
because duplication of plant and employes 
would be prevented. An advance indication of 
the way the people are likely to vote has al- 
ready been given. At the last municipal elec- 
tion in Denver the people defeated by 10,000 
majority a proposed amendment to the city 
charter to create a: fixed board to take over 
the playgrounds largely because it interfered 
with the plan for centralization. 


SLOTZMACHINES FOR CLEANLINESS 


St. Louis is attracting the interest of other 
cities by its plan to supply a cake of soap, 
two paper towels, and a sanitary cardboard 
comb, all for one cent. The articles will be 
sold by means of slot machines operated by 
the city and placed in public comfort stations 
and in the picnic grounds in the parks. The 
towels, soap, and comb are wrapped in ‘a 
cylindrical cardboard box, which drops into 
the hands of the purchaser. The boxes will 
be furnished at $10 a thousand, and a manu- 
facturing concern is to furnish the slot ma- 
chines free. The city will really make money 
by this arrangement, because attendants at the 
comfort stations will no longer be necessary. 
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NURSING AND PUBLIC HEALTH 


HARRIET FULMER | 
ST. LUKE’S HOSPITAL, CHICAGO 


The eighteenth annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Society of Superintendents of Training 
Schools for Nurses met at the Auditorium 
Hotel, Chicago, in early June. Delegates 
were in attendance from all parts of the 
United States. Mary Wheeler, inspector of 
Nurse Training Schools of Illinois, was the 
presiding officer. It would be impossible in 
this limited space to give even the titles of 
the many interesting papers, reports and dis- 
cussions dealing with the problems confront- 
ing the nurse educators. The really signifi- 
cant facts which developed from this confer- 
ence are: (a) that the training schools for 
nurses must fit the student not only for ac- 
tual bedside nursing, but for the larger field 
of public health service, in which the nursing 
profession must sooner or later play a most 
important part; (b) that nursing educators 
as a body. must declare themselves for the 
higher educational qualifications of the nurse 
applicant; (c) that nursing institutions shall 
affiliate as far as possible with already exist- 
ing educational institutions,—high schools, col- 
leges and universities; and (d) that the reg- 
istration laws be made uniform and compul- 
sory. 

Illustrating how the scope and purpose of 
this society has grown, the committee on re- 
vision of constitution recommended that the 
name of the organization be changed to The 
National League of Nursing Education. The 
report was unanimously accepted. 

In connection with the reports and papers 
on state registration, there was a complete 
and carefully arranged exhibit showing blanks, 
reports, and copies of state laws of the thirty- 
three states having registration. This was 
compiled by Ida M. Giles, nurse of state 
board of Pennsylvania. 

In the report of the committee of educa- 
tion, M. A. Nutting of the Department of 
Nursing and Health, Columbia College, said, 
in referring to the nursing and public health 
course at Columbia: 
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“The most significant event during the past 
year is the division of the colleze by the 
action of the board of trustees into two more 
or less distinct departments—the School of 
Education, which will continue to train teach- 
ers for all branches of educational wurk, and 
the new School of Practical Arts which is 
organized very much like a regular arts col- 
lege, with a four years’ course, the emphasis 
being mainly on technical and scientific work. 
Students will be able, however, to pursue all 
the academic subjects usually included in a 
college course. ; 

“Students desiring to prepare as teachers 
or for educational work in connection with 
training schools or public health activities will 
register in the School of Education, while 
those who are to do practical scientific or ad- 
ministrative work mainly, will enter the 
School of Practical Arts. All are under the 
direction and government of the same depart- 
ment, and to the outsider there is no line of 
demarcation. 

“This arrangement will be of distinct ad- 
vantage to students who do not desire to 
teach as they will not be obliged, as was here- 
tofore the case, to take all the educational 
courses in order to obtain a certificate or a 
degree. 

“The most interesting feature of this re- 
adjustment from the standpoint of the de- 
partment is the direct and definite connection 
of the college with the training school through 
the preparatory course. A student may now 
enter the School of Practical Arts direct from 
the high school, take her preliminary sciences 
in one or two years, enter a training school 
and return on the satisfactory completion of 
her course, to finish work for her degree. 
The work done in the nursing school, if it 
is of a high character, with good solid the- 
oretical courses, is counted toward the degree, 
receiving quite substantial recognition.” 


Annie Goodrich, inspector of Nurse Train- 
ing Schools, New York state, gave a general 
presentation of the statutory requirements of 
the different states. There are now thirty- 
three st tes having legal registration for 
nurses based upon an examination by a state 
board. In only seven states is this regis- 
tration compulsory and without qualification. 
Miss Goodrich advocated similar compulsory 
laws in the other states. 
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The attitude of the hospital trustee, and 
the obligation of the hospital to the training 
school were covered in two important papers 
presented by Mary Gladwin, superintendent 
of nurses, Scranton Road Hospital, Cleve- 
land, and Mary Riddle, of Newton Hospital, 
Mass. Inasmuch as the majority of the hos- 
pitals are receiving a larger proportion of 
service from the pupil nurse than the insti- 
tution pays for, the nurse’s time being used 
in performing duties of maids and orderlies, 
we may partially attribute to this the dearth 
of educated women as applicants. 

_ The organization will meet in Atlantic City 
in 1913. 


AMERICAN NURSES MEET 


ELLA PHILLIPS CRANDALL 
Teachers College, New York 


The fifteenth annual convention of the 
American Nurses’ Association met. at Chicago 
last month, immediately following that of the 
American Society of Superintendents of. Train- 


ing Schools for Nurses, hereafter to be known | 


as the National League for Nursing Educa- 
tion. The convention was conspicuous for its 
numbers, its enthusiasm and for -several en- 
actments of historic importance. It is claimed 
that there were 4,000 nurses in attendance; 
at least it was the largest gathering of nurses 
that has been held in this country. 

Perhaps for the first time American 
nurses were brought face to face in a 
comparative way wit. nursing facts, condi- 
tions and problems peculiar to the North and 
th: South, the East and the West, through the 
exceedingly forceful and sympathetic report 
of the interstate secretary who had traveled 
many thousands of miles and visited hundreds 
of schools of nursing during the year just 
closed. 

The Red Cross Nursing Service, which holds 
as its ideal to teach the world that the highest 
law is the conservation of life, reported larger 
enrollment (amounting to more than 3,100), 
higher standards and greater interest than ever 
and a promptness of response to calls of dis- 
aster surpassing all previous records. 

The Red Cross Nursing Service of America 
now stands out unique :n all the world in that 
it recognizes only nurses who have graduated 
from accredited schools and who meet the re- 
quirements of state registration. : 

The convention declared itself almost unani- 
mously in favor of equal suffrage and sent a 
telegram to that effect to its honored member, 
Lavinia L. Dock. ind 

Another action of far-reaching significance 
was that of the executive councils of the Amer- 
ican Nurses’ Association, and the National 
League for Nursing Education in joint ses- 
sion, which resulted in the appointment of a 
large and permanent committee with power to 
add to its number and with instructions to 
prepare a permanent exhibit representing every 
aspect of nursing interests. They were given 
as much time as they should find necessary in 
which to prepare for the first exhibition, after 
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which time the committee will keep it up to 
date and send it over the country upon request. 
This action grew out of the regretted necessity, 
owing to insufficient time for preparation, of 
rejecting an invitation to make a similar ex- 
hibit at the International Congress of Hygiene 
and Demography in September. American 
nurses find some consolation, however, in the 
anticipation that a paper will be presented by 
a nurse at one of the general sessions of the 
congress, setting forth the work which the ex- 
hibit would have portrayed in graphic form. 
It is interesting to note in this connection that 
about fifty years ago Florence Nightingale pre- 
sented two papers before this congress, the sub- 
jects being, however, public sanitation rather 
than nursing. 

The formation of a new national assocta- 
tion designed to embrace all workers engaged 
in public health nursing activities was the 
outgrowth of a joint committee on standard- 
ization of public health nursing which was 
appointed last January, and represented the 
two national associations mentioned above. 
The name, the National Organization for Pub- 
lic Health Nursing, was chosen with especial 
care to adequately represent its very inclusive 
membership and interests. These are best set 
forth in the article on membership in its con- 
stitution, which reads: 

“There shall be three types of membership 
—namely, corporate members, individual mem- 
bers and associate members. Any organiza- 
tion, whether a private society, a church, a 
business enterprise or a city, state or other 
governmental board or committee engaged in 
public health nursing shall be eligible for cor- 
porate membership provided that they con- 
form to the minimum requirements for mem- 
bership as established from time to time 
by this organization, and shall be entitled to 
one vote cast by a delegate in attendance, who 
shall be a nurse and a member of the Ameri- 
can Nurses’ Association. 

“Tndividual Membership: Any nurse who 
is a member of the American Nurses’ Asso- 
ciation and actively engaged in public health 
nursing shall be eligible for individual mem- 
bership which shall entitle her to the full 
power of speech and discussion at the meet- 
ings, and to the receipt of any literature 
which may be disseminated. She shall also 
have the power to vote. 

“Associate membership: Any individual not 
a nurse, or any nurse not actively engaged in 
public health nursing, shall be eligible for 
associate membership, which shall entitle them 
to the full privileges of speech and discus- 
sion at the meetings and to the receipt of any 
literature which may be disseminated. They 
shall however have no vote.” 

It is the first instance to the writer’s knowl- 
edge of a large body of nurses including lay 
people in its membership. It is therefore re- 
garded as a very striking evidence that nurses 
are alert to the fact that their service to so- 
ciety is most intimately associated with that 
of other workers and that their interests are 
no longer peculiar to themselves. Indeed, 
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the primary object of the organization is the 
extension of public education in health mat- 
ters. Social workers and public officers, as 
well as nurses, will be interested to know 
that Lillian D. Wald of the Henry Street 
(Nurses’) Settlement, New York, was unani- 
mously elected president of this new organiza- 
tion. 

A happy feature of the meeting at which 
this organization was effected, was the pres- 
entation by the Cleveland Visiting Nurse 
Association of two gifts. The first was its 
local seal together with its copyright, to be 
hereafter the insignia of the National Asso- 
ciation, and, it is hoped, the tangible expres- 
sion of the standards of public health nurs- 
ing in the United States, which will in time 
be universally accepted by all workers and 
sponsors of work in this field. This gift 
‘has peculiar value to nurses because it was 
the earnest hope of the lamented Isabel Hamp- 
ton Robb that it might some day serve just 
this purpose. 

The second gift was the Cleveland Visit- 
ing Nurse Quarterly, with all its rights. This 
is a journal devoted exclusively to public 
health nursing matters. The acceptance of the 
Quarterly, though no less appreciated than the 
Seal, was referred to the executive com- 
mittee of the new organization, because of 
the financial and editorial responsibilities in- 
volved. 

The climax of the entire convention came 
at the close when the American Nurses’ Asso- 
ciation granted to the other two national so- 
cieties, The National League for Nursing Ed- 
ucation and the new organization, corporate 


membership in its body with automatic rep-- 


resentation through their presidents on its 
executive committee and through the same 
officers on its executive council as members 
ex officio. This action has for the first time 
in the history of nursing in the United States, 
welded together as a unit all interests and 
activities and needs and hopes of nurses ex- 
pressed in the all inclusive name “American 
Nurses’ Association.” Through its active 
membership it represents about 25,000 of the 
100,000 nurses practicing within our borders, 
and it is hoped that that membership will con- 
tinue to grow until it becomes, not a credit- 
able representation but a veritable enrollment. 
It is not too much to say that the convention 
is the most significant one since those which 
brought into being the original societies. 


A HEALTH HOLIDAY 
FRANCES FENTON BERNARD 


A public health day with a number of new 
features was held recently in Gainesville, 
Florida. A group of women forming the civ- 
ics committee of the local School Improvement 
Association was responsible for initiating the 
affair and carrying it through. Ready response 
to appeals for help was had, however, from the 
people of the town and from various organiza- 
tions. 

For three weeks beforehand the daily pa- 
pers printed matter relating to health prob- 
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lems in a southern town, prepared by the civ- 
ics committee. Malaria, its transthission and 
prevention; the hookworm disease; the fly- 
borne diseases; pure milk and water; and ade- 
auate sewage disposal were discussed concretely 
and the coming public Health Day advertised. 
Special emphasis was laid upon getting rid of 
the fly. The State Board of Health, in the 
absence of a city board, assisted through sug- 
gestions, the donation of Florida fly posters 
which were placed in the windows of all 
prominent stores, through the loan of the 
moving-picture on the “Fly Pest” and by pro- 
viding lantern slides on malaria, hookworm, 
etc. : 

The assistant health officer, Dr. Hiram 
Byrd, was on the ground for a day and a half. 
Business men subscribed money for expenses. 
Programs of the Health Day’s events were 
distributed widely a few days before, banners 
and posters were placed in conspicuous places 
and the mayor issued a proclamation setting 
aside the day for the special purpose of con- 
sidering the community’s health. The day be- 
gan with exercises in the school. Dr. Byrd 
gave an illustrated talk on germs and para- 
sites, to the 700 school children and to many 
parents and friends, and a fly-fighting cam- 
paign was started among the children. Almost 
100 blood tests for malaria were made among 
the children and informal talks to each grade 
on prevention of malaria, care of the teeth, etc., 
accompanied these. The children were much 
interested. In the afternoon the fly film was 
shown at the moving-picture theatre. In the 
evening, the school children held a torchlight 
parade, carrying transparencies with health 
mottoes, and competing for prizes offered by 
business men. The entire town turned out te 
see the parade, which led to a mass meeting 
in the city hall, A leading physician pre- 
sided, the mayor spoke end the council were 
present. The awarding of prizes to the school 
children was followed by lantern slide talks 
on malaria, the hookworm, the fly and next 
steps in Gainesville’s health problems. Finally, 
a set of slides showing unsanitary local condi- 
tions such as dirty alleys, back yards, open 
garbage, etc., were shown and described by the 
sanitary inspector. : 

The movement for public health has only 
begun in Gainesville, but as a result of public 
Health Day, the school, representatives of the 
university, and the city officials have been en- 
listed in the cause. 


JOTTINGS 


BOOKS FOR NURSES 


An annotated list of text reference books 
for training schools for nurses has been pre- 
pared by the department of nursing and health 
of the School of Practical Arts, Columbia 
University. The compilers of the list state 
that the purpose has been to suggest a num- 
ber of representative works in each of the 
various fields and to indicate their general 
character, so that a judicious and varied se- 
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‘lection may be more easily made. The list 
is thus suggestive rather than critical or ex- 
thaustive.” The bulletin (Technical Educa- 
tion Bulletin, No. 11) may be had from the 
Secretary, Teachers’ College, 525 West 120th 
street, New York city, at a nominal price. 


PREVENTION THROUGH HOSPITALS 


“The time has come for hospitals to do 
something toward the prevention of disease. 
Millions of dollars are spent in caring for the 
victims of preventable diseases. It is time 
something was spent by hospital boards 
toward the prevention of disease. Too many 
hospitals are lax in their prevention work, 
notably in the failure to properly disinfect 
the stools of typhoid patients. The develop- 
‘ment of social service departments is a step 
in the right direction. The contribution of 
$100,000 to Mt. Sinai Hospital was an earnest 
of what we may expect in other places. Med- 
ical health departments should be in very 
much closer touch with hospitals than they 
are.”—Editorial Comment in the International 
Hospital Record. 


“*NEVER VACCINATED” 


In view of the fact that it costs Michigan 
$150,000 a year to take care of its indigent 
smallpox patients and to protect the public 
against the disease, the vaccination history of 
283 cases of smallpox in Michigan reported 
during the first three months of 1912, is of 
interest. The State Board of Health classifies 
the cases as follows: 


WHEN VACCINATED 
50 or 60 years ago 
14 years ago 
years ago 
at the time of exposure 
12 years ago 
infancy and again 10 years ago 
about 10 years ago 
some 20 years ago 
one week after exposure 
about 3 years ago (some doubt) 
some years previous 
in childhood 
when very young 
30 years ago 
6 years ago 
2 years ago 
4 years ago 
5 years ago 
doubtful if ever 
NEVER VACCINATED 


No. or CAsES 
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AROUSING RUSSIA OVER TUBERCULOSIS 


The first conference of the Russian League 
against Tuberculosis, founded a year ago, was 
recently held. The deliberations of the coun- 
«cil and assembly resulted in the following 
work-program for the year ahead: 

The publication of the Journal of the 
fleague—6o00 rubles have been settled to this 
purpose; a competition for a popular booklet 
con tuberculosis; a topographical map of the 
distribution of tuberculosis in the land; a col- 
fection of demonstrative tables explaining to 
tthe people the problem of tuberculosis; the 
preparation’ of a transportable museum of 
tuberculosis; the organization of the second 
meeting, enlisting the aid of the press, fur- 
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nishing public lectures on tuberculosis as a 
disease of the people, and organizing lotteries 
for the campaign. 


INFANTILE PARALYSIS 


Reports from states in which infantile par- 
alysis is reportable and the printed bulletins 
of some other states show that although the 
number of cases in IQII was not nearly so 
large as in 1910, the disease was widely dis- 
tributed throughout the country. Cases re- 
ported in 1910 numbered 5,861, with 950 
deaths; in I9II, 1,931 cases and 440 deaths. 
The data, however, are incomplete, and there- 
fore the actual number of cases and deaths 
are undoubtedly considerably larger than the 
figures indicate. Commenting upon the re- 
ports, the Journal of the American Medical 
Association says: “These figures, however, 
bear out our. previous knowledge that the 
disease has alternate active and more or less 
quiescent periods owing to lack of suscepti- 
ble individuals or to the attenuation of the 
infection. Both causes probably operate.” 
The Journal sees, in the need of more com- 
plete reports for studying the disease, an ar- 
gument for extending the registration area. 


COMPULSORY SEGREGATION LAW 


What is regarded by the National Associa- 
tion for the Study and Prevention of Tuber- 
culosis as the most advanced legislation 
against tuberculosis that has been enacted by 
any state, if not in any country, is found in a 
bill recently passed by the New Jersey leg- 
islature and signed by Governor Wilson. The 
new law provides that tuberculosis patients 
who refuse to obey the regulations laid down 
by the state Board of Health concerning the 
prevention of the disease, and who thus be- 
come a menace to the health of those with 
whom they associate, shall be compulsorily 
segregated by order of the courts, in institu- 
tions provided for the purpose. If such 
patients refuse to obey the rules and regu- 
lations of the institution in which they are 
placed, they may “be isolated or separated 
from other persons and restrained from leav- 
ing the institution.” The law further provides 
that all counties in New Jersey shall within 
six months from April 1, make provision in 
special institutions for the care of all per- 
sons in these counties having tuberculosis. 
The state treasury will pay each county $3.00 
a week for each person maintained in these 
institutions except those who are able to pay 
their own expenses. 

The only other state, according to the state- 
ment issued by the National Tuberculosis As- 
sociation, which provides for compulsory seg- 
regation of dangerous cases of tuberculosis is 
Maryland. The only city in the United States 
having a special ordinance providing for com- 
pulsory removal of dangerous cases, is San 
Francisco. A few other cities among them, 
New York, exercise this power under certain 
provisions of their sanitary code, but no other 
city has any special ordinance on the subject. 
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THE INDUSTRIAL PLATFORM OF THE NEW PARTY 
PAUL U. KELLOGG 


The men and women identified with child 
labor committees, consumers’ leagues, charity 
organization societies, settlements and the like, 
who drew up at Cleveland in June a series of 
labor planks which they could stand for col- 
lectively, little thought that in less than two 
months their platform would be cdopted bod- 
ily as the practical economic gospel of a new 
political party. Yet that is the way the event 
has turned. 

For three years the National Conference 
of Charities and Correction has had a com- 
mittee on standards of living and labor. At 
the close of this year’s session under the 
chairmanship of Owen R. Lovejoy, those 
present adjourned as members of the confer- 
ence (which adopts no resolutions), and as 
individuals put forward their platform of in- 
dustrial minimums. There were trade union- 
ists and representatives of employers’ associa- 
tions among them, but for the most part 
the participants were actively engaged in 
what we lump as social work. There was a 
logical sequence in their approach to indus- 
trial conditions. The standards they set were 
clear-cut end they offered the public a new 
conception of the sphere of governmental 
concern in industry. They held that the hu- 
man waste which modern large-scale produc- 
tion throws back upon the community in the 
shape of trade injuries and occupational dis- 
ease, overwork and overstrain, orphanage and 
depleted households gives the public a stake 
in the human side of industry; that because 
of this public element, the public is entitled 
to complete facts as to the terms of work— 
hours, wages, accidents, etc.; that with these 
facts and with the advances made by physi- 
cian and neurologist, economist and engineer, 
the public can formulate certain minimum 
standards below which it can be scientifically 
demonstrated that work can be carried on only 
at a social deficit; and finally that all indus- 
trial conditions falling below such standards 
should come within the sphere of govern- 
mental supervision and control, in the same 
way that subnormal sanitary conditions be- 
cause they threaten the general welfare are 
subject to regulation. 

In line with this general principle, certain 
minimum standards were put out which have 
won acceptance among those who know labor 
conditions first hand; and public commissions 
were called for t» investigate wages, factory 
inspection, social insurance, etc., as a basis 
for formulating minimums which the public 
should sanction. 

This general program Theodore Roosevelt 
drafted into his Confession of Faith and on 
August 6 put it before the Chicago conven- 
tion of the Progressive Party with character- 
istic vigor. The same program had been pre- 
sented by social workers at a hearing of the 
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platform committee, at the earlier Chicago 
convention; but it left little apparent residuum 
in the compressed labor paragraph adopted by 
the Republican Party. The Democratic Party 
merely reiterated its labor planks of four 
years ago. 

On the platform coramittee of the Progres- 
sive Party, and among the members of a sub- 
committee charged with the actual drafting 
of the document, were Prof. George W. 
Kirchwey of Columbia University who laid 
the groundwork for the social and industrial 
planks; Dean Lewis of the University of 
Pennsylvania Law School, who acted as 
chairman; William Allen White of the Em- 
poria Gazette; Chester H. Rowell of the Fres- 
no, Cal., Republican, who proved a good team 
mate to the Kansan; Gifford Pinchot, former 
chief of the Forest Service; and Prof. Charles 
i. Merriam, the independent candidate who 
put up such a stiff campaign for efficiency and 
progress against Harrison at the last munici- 
pal. election in Chicago. Charles McCarthy, 
head of the Legislative Reference Bureau at 
Madison, Wis., acted as general counsellor to 
the group. These men responded ardently to 
the conception of eliminating human waste 
from industry, and incorporated with it an- 
other important factor in their section on 
social and industrial justi.e. The second plank 
added to the section dealt. with state and nat- 
ional action to give effect to the program, and 
pledged the federal control over interstate 
commerce and the taxing power to these 
ends, 

“SOCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL JUSTICE. 

“The supreme duty of the national govern- 
ment is the conservation of human resources 
through an enlarged measure of social and 
industrial justice. We pledge ourselves to 
work unceasingly in state and nation for: 

“Effective legislation looking to the pre- 
vention of industrial accidents, occupational 
diseases, overwork, involuntary unemploy- 
ment, and other injurious effects incident to 
modern industry. 

“The fixing of minimum safety and health- 
standards for the various occupations and the 
exercise of the ptiblic authority of state and 
nation, including the federal control over in- 
terstate commerce, and the taxing power to 
maintain such standards. 

“The prohibition of child labor. 

“Minimum wage standards for working 
women to provide a ‘living wage’ in all in- 
dustrial occupations. 

“The general prohibition of night-work for 
women, and the establishment of an eight- 
hour day for women and young persons. 

“One day’s rest in seven for all wage-work- 
ers. 

“The eight-hour day in continuous twenty- 
four-hour industries. 
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“The abolition of the convict contract labor 


system; substituting a system of prison pro- 
duction for governmental consumption only, 
and the application of prisoners’ earnings to 
the support of their dependent families. 

Publicity as to wages, hours and conditions 
of labor; full reports upon industrial acci- 
dents and diseases, and the opening to public 
inspection of all tallies, weights, measures and 
check systems on labor products. 

“We pledge our party to establish a depart- 
ment of labor, with a seat in the cabinet, and 
with jurisdiction over matters affecting the 
conditions of labor and living.” 

As political issues, it is natural to compare 
these planks with the Lloyd-George program 
in England or with the objective demands of 
the Socialist Party. As social proposals, how- 


ever, their origin lies in the gradual crystali-: 


zation of working convictions among many of 
those who are in everyday contact with the 
rapidly developing economic conditions in our 


industrial cities and who in the various states’ 


have sought to grapple with them construc- 
tively, through protective legislation ‘dealing 


with wage-earning women and children, com- 


pensation and factory inspection acts. 

- Social workers are in fact, perhaps more 
than in any previous campaign, supplying per- 
sonnel as well as issues to organized politics. 
The most signal’ example is, of course, 
Charles: D. Hilles, chairman of the Republi- 
can ‘National Committee, who was formerly 
supetintendent of the New York Juvenile 
Asylum. Louis D. Brandeis is perhaps the 
man best known in social work who looks to 
Woodrow Wilson as ‘the candidate from 
whom progressive accomplishment in social 
reform can be expected with most confidence. 
Otto T. Bannard, vice-president of the New 
York Charity Organization Society, is one of 
the leading Taft men of the East, and Henry 
Morgenthau, chairman of the few York Com- 


mittee of Safety, is a member of the Demo-: 


cratic campaign committee. Mrs. J. Borden 
Harriman, who has been identified with maiiy 
philanthropic movements, is leading in organ- 
izing Democratic women. 

- The list for both of the older parties ‘could: 
be lengthened indefinitely; but the launching’ 
of the new third party has been the signal for 
the political outcropping of social workers. 
Ben B. Lindsey, judge of the Denver Juvenile 
Court; Raymond Robins, the social service 
campaign leader of the Men and Religion 
Forward Movement, and Jane Addams, 
headworker of the foremost, American settle- 
ment, all made their impress as speakers be- 
fore the convention., Miss Addams and Judge 
Lindsey are members of the new national. 
committee. John,A. Kingsbury, general agent. 
of the New York Association for Improving, 
the. Condition of the Poor; Samuel McCune 
Lindsay, former. director of the New York 
School of Philanthropy; Frances A. Kellor, 
head of the Immigration: Bureau of:the State 


Labor. Department; Mary E. ‘Dreier, presi-'' 


dent. of the New York Women’s Trade Union’ 
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League; Margaret Dreier Robins of the Na- 
tional Women’s Trade Union League; Alice 
Carpenter of Boston; Henry Moscowitz of the 
Joint Board of Sanitary Control of the Cloak, 
Suit and Skirt Trade, were among the dele- 
gates who bore ‘an active part with respect to 
the social and industrial content of the plat- 
form. 

It is a truism of political history that min- 
ority parties ultimately write the platforms 
for all parties. In time, the causes which 
they have the temerity to espouse, are taken 
up by the established organizations when di- 
rect appeal to the lattzr may have proven 
fruitless. Doubtless this feeling has ‘played 
a part in leading these and other social work- 
ers to throw themselves into the new move- 
ment. They have also had a sense of belong- 
ing there. They find themselves not in the 
position of bringing powerful interests round 
to a new way of thinking but of being met 
more than half way by men definitely com- 
mitted to progress in all lines. They see the 
possibility of a new alignment, in American 
public life which may ultimately lead to a tem- 
peramental cleavage between the conservative 
and progressive and one which is taking shape 
at a time when another great extension of.,. 
the suffrage is in process. a 

However things may turn, the fact remains 
that in the past month, we have had for the 
first time in American life a striking hands 
of political reformers, conservationists and 
social workers in a piece of national team 
play; political and industrial insurgency join- 
ing forces in a rounded social program. 
Whatever the outcome of the present cam- 
paign or of the third party movement, it may 
serve to bring forward by fully’ five years _ 
the active discussion of proposals which the 
public mind has been slow to react upon in © 
the United States, despite the fact that in ~* 
New Zealand, England and continental’ Eu- 
rope they have made large draughts on con- 
structive criticism and statesmanship of the 
first calibre. 

Such developments as those at Chicago have 
been bound to provoke comment pro and: con. 
There are those who are opposed intrinsically 
to the whole range of proposals »regardless 
of who advances them. Others, whose minds 
are open toward them,. but who, by no means 
convinced as to their practicability or con-. 
sequences, are disinclined to see them ad- 
vanced as pledges, rather than as topics for, 
discussion. There are those who find them- 
selves in agreement with President Taft in 
holding, as he. did in his-address. of accept- 
ance, that the popular appeal of his contest- 
ants to the social unrest is vagtie, and where’ 
not vague, is Socialistic, and look to a slow 
and deliberative evolution, along lines familiar 
in the past for the:solution of many of our 
social problems. There are those who find’ 
agreement with-Governor Wilson in believing, 
as he stated in his addréss of acceptance, that 
the “so-called ‘labor question is a question only 
because we have not yet found the -rule of 
right’ in® adjusting the interests of labor ‘and: 
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capital,” and who point to the social and 
economic legislation passed in New Jersey un- 
der his governorship as an earnest of things 
to come under his presidency, not as “class 
legislation” but as measures “taken in the in- 
terest of the whole people.’ There may even 
be those who will endorse the New York 
Evening Post in threatening social workers 
with their jobs for making common cause 
with the third candidate, long since convict- 
ed, in the opinion of the Evening Post, of 
personal sin and gross public immoralities. 
And there are those who, while sincere advo- 
cates of some or all of the proposed meas- 
ures, believe that the hope of fundamental 
social reform, involving often technique and 
slow definition, lies in the strategy of a de- 
tached position, from which social workers 
can make their appeal to the leaders of all 
parties. In antithesis of these various posi- 
tions, the frontage taken by those who have 
thrown themselves into the new movement, 
was interpreted in a few luminous phrases by 
Miss Addams in seconding Mr. Roosevelt's 
nomination. Speaking both as a, worker in 
the cause of woman suffrage and of social 
advance, she said: 

“IT rise to second the nomination, stirred by 
the splendid platform adopted by this conven- 
tion. 

“Measures of industrial amelioration, de- 
mands for social justice, long discussed by 
small groups in charity conferences and eco- 
nomic associations, have here been consid- 
ered in a great national convention, and are 
at last thrust into the stern arena of politi- 
cal action. 

“A great party has pledged itself to the pro- 

tection of children, to the care of the aged, 
to the relief of overworked girls, to the safe- 
guarding of burdened men. Committed to 
these humane undertakings, it is inevitable 
that such a party should appeal to women, 
should seek to draw upon the great reservoir 
of their moral energy so long undesired and 
unutilized in practical politics—one is the co- 
rollary of the other; a program of human 
welfare, the necessity for women’s participa- 
tion. 
_ “We ratify this platform not only because 
it represents our earnest convictions and 
formulates our high hopes, but because it 
pulls upon our faculties and calls us to defi- 
nite action. We find it a prophecy that de- 
mocracy shall not be actually realized until no 
group of our people—certainly not ten mill- 
ion of them so sadly in need of reassurance— 
shall fail to bear the responsibilities and give 
the education of. self-government, 

“The new party has become the American 
exponent of a world-wide movement to- 
wards juster social conditions, a movement 
which the United States, lagging behind other 
great nations, has been unaccountably slow to 
embody in political action. 

“I second the nomination of Theodore 
Roosevelt, because he is one of the few men 
in our public iife who has been responsive to 
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the social appeal and who has caught the sig- 
nificance of the modern movement. Because 
of that, because the program will require a 
leader of invincible courage, of open mind, 
of democratic sympathies, one endowed with 
power to interpret the common man and to 
identify himself with the common lot, I sec- 
ond this move.” 


DEEP LAND-DIVING 


“The most hazardous occupation known to 
man,” says a recent bulletin issued by the 
Bureau of Mines, “is that of life-saver in the 
bureau.” Continuing, the bulletin’s statements. 
are subs’ ntially as follows: 

It is popularly supposed that deep-sea div— 
ing has the highest mortality rate among alk 
the dangerous callings, but it is not to be 
compared with rescue work. In the first year 
of this service two out of the twenty-four 
experienced miners employed by the bureau 
in this desperate work have given their lives. 
while attempting to save others. Seven others. 
have fallen unconscious in the poisonous va— 
pors of the mines and have been rescued and 
resuscitated only after the most heroic efforts. 
of their comrades. 

The mortality rate among Bureau of Mines 
rescuers is on this basis eighty in one thou- 
sand men, 

With such a fearful record before them, it 
might be thought that miners would hesitate 
about engaging in such a business, but this is 
not the case. Miners are as brave a body of 
men as can be found in any industry, and 
those who have been trained in rescue work 
by the Bureau of Mines and have sought em- 
ployment as life-savers are imbued with the 
spirit that they are engaged in a great work, 
which promises within a few years to mate- 
rially reduce the death rate in American 
mines, 

_That the life-savers have made a good be- 
ginning is shown in the records of the Bureau 
of Mines. In the period of one year forty 
entombed miners have been rescued directly 
through the efforts of the bureau’s men, and 
perhaps as many more by individual miners 
who were trained in rescue work by the Bu- 
reau of Mines. Best of all, the federal res— 
cuers have stopped the death roll among vol- 
unteer life-savers at disasters. In the past 
it is said that a rescuer has given up his life 
for every man saved, Forty volunteer rescu- 
ers were killed at Hanna, Wyo., two years. 
ago, trying to save fourteen entombed men._ 
At the Cherry mine fire in Illinois twelve 
volunteers who went into the mines were 
brought up on the cage lifeless. 

Since the Bureau of Mines took’ up this. 


‘great work but one volunteer rescuer in the 


last eight or ten disasters has lost’ his life, 
and this was a hero in Colorado, who loaned’ 
his helmet to a dying miner. The latter was. 
saved, but the rescuer was found dead’ where 
he had given up his helmet, . 
In the accomplishment of: this, as said be= 
fore, the Bureau of Mines has had two mar- 
tyrs—Joseph Evans of Wilkes-Barre, Pa., at 
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the Pancoast colliery fire, Throop, Pa., April 
7, 1911, and John Ferrell, Ellsworth, Pa., at 
a fire in the Cherry Valley mine, Washington 
county, Pa., January 19, 1912. Evans, who 
had been an experienced miner and mine fore- 
man for years, had been trained by the Bu- 
reau of Mines and had charge of the mine 
rescue car that responded to the call for aid. 
He lost his life while pressing forward in the 
suffocating gases to locate entombed miners 
and bring them to a place of safety. All 
indications show that Evans died from over- 
exertion in his heroic efforts to save the lives 
of men, some of whom he had known person- 
ally, having worked as a miner in that section 
of the coal fields. 

Ferrell was exploring a burning mine with 
the idea of determining whether it was safe 
for the miners to enter when he met death. 
He had gone in the mine with another fed- 
eral rescuer, who had become affected by the 
gases and who had told Ferrell he intended 
to get to the fresh air as soon as possible. 
The second rescuer staggered fainting out of 
the mine, but Ferrell failed to follow, as 
he had promised. Another bureau rescuer, 
alarmed at the failure of Ferrell to appear, 
went in search of him. Later he returned and 
fell unconscious. Still another rescuer en- 
deavored to find Ferrell, and barely succeeded 
in reaching the surface before he became un- 
conscious. A second crew from the Bureau 
of Mines responded, and Ferrell’s body was 
recovered, From its location it is assumed 
that Ferrell, in the darkness having failed to 
note his comrade pass on the way out of the 
mine, went in search of him. Thus Ferrell 
gave up his life endeavoring to save another. 

These are two of the “one chance men” de- 
scribed by Damon Runyan in the New York 
American: . 


Main North vomits a fearful roar, and seventy 
men are in the hole; 

Whites and blacks and a Jap or two, but probably 
never a living soul. 


Probably not, but there may be one, Is there a 
man who will go and see? 
Swinging a safety lamp he comes, and, God! 


What a man of men is he! 
Overalled, capped, and a querulous grin; 
Bobbing his head as he dives in— 
Shoving the weeping girls aside: ‘Don’t let them 
follow me!” : 
Into the dismal pit he goes 
By the light of the lamp that faintly 
shows 
Where the dead lie dead 
rows— 
God! What a man of men is he! 


in mournful 


Main North’s mouth breathes the breath of Hell, 
and its guts are rotted with afterdamp, 
But God and the State send a man to see, and he 
goes looking with a safety lamp. ° 
Death lurks there, but it hides its face from a ma 
who passes so carelessly, 
Poking his light in its very eyes—God! What a 
man of men is he! 
Grease and grime to the roots of his hair; 
Blear-eyed, bleeding, as he tests the air— 
Tests the roof, and tests the walls, and notes where 
the dead must be; 
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Over the falls of treacherous shale; 
Hars sharp set for a human hail— 

On he goes down the Death wind’s trail— 
God! What a man a man can be! 


It’s a hundred to one that never a man has lived 
for a moment after the blast— 
But the mine inspector’s a one chance man, and he 
follows that chance from first to last. 
The women pray at the mouth of the pit as the 
dead file out so mournfully— 
Down in the depths he toils for them—God! What 
a man of men is he! ; 
Listens and hopes for a human cry; 
Feels of the dead as he passes them by— 
Feels for the tunk of a human heart where the 
forms stretch silently. 
Follows a hope however slim ; 
Maps a path through the chaos grim 
For the rescue gangs that must follow 
him— 
God! What a man a man can be! 


JOTTINGS 


HOUSE BARS STOP WATCH 


The House Committee on Labor and the 
Senate Committe on Education and Labor 
have reported favorably the bill introduced 
by Representative Pepper to regulate the 
method of directing the work of government 
employes. This bill is really the result of 
the work of the special committee which in- 
vestigated the Taylor system of management 
for the House. It makes it unlawful for 
any officer having charge of the work of any 
employe of the United States government to 
“hold the stop watch’ over an employe in 
order to make a time study of his move- 
ments. The bill also says that no premium 
or bonus or cash reward shall be paid to any 
employe except for suggestions which result 
in improvement cr economy in the operation 
of the plant in which he is employed. 

The preamble of the bill is a long one, 
and sets forth the main argument for its pas- 
sage, namely, that the te dency of so-called 
scientific management is “to further aggravate 
the accident disabilities and mortality and re- 
duce the workman to a mere mechanical, in- 
stead of a social and moral, relation to his 
work.” 


WESTERN UNION PENSIONS 


The Western Union Telegraph Company 
has announced a pension plan applicable to 
employes who have been twenty years or 
more in the service. The amount of pension 
will depend upon the average salary received 
by the employe for the ten years preceding 
retirement and also upon the number of years 
of service, the amount increasing progressive- 
ly after twenty-five years. The minimum is 
$25 and the maximum $100 per month. 

This move has apparently not had the effect 
of allaying the unrest, according to the Com- 
mercial Telegraphers’ Journal, which exists 
generally among the employes of. the telegraph 
companies. The Journal is urging’ a cam- 
paign for government ownership. 


SOCIAL AGENCIES 
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THE HOME IDEA IN HUNGARY’S REFORMATORIES 
ISABEL C. BARROWS 


Some years ago Hungary discovered that too 
much crime was being committed by her boys 
and girls under twenty. Accordingly, she con- 
cluded that methods adopted up to that time 
for lessening juvenile waywardness were in- 
adequate. Her answer to this condition was, 
not only to increase the number of reforma- 
tories but to revise their administration. To 
be sure, as long ago as 1792: Hungary. had or- 
dained that there should be “pro junioribus 
ceterisque quarum emendatio facilius sperart 
potest, domus correctoria.” 

But it was easier to plan than to execute. In 
1843 it was argued that there should be a re- 
form school for young offenders in connection 
with every prison. As the years went by asy- 
lums and reform schools of the old-fashioned 
type were established here and there, but ‘it 
was not until 1884 that the excellent ‘school 
at Aszod was founded. This was followed 
by one in Kolozsvar in 1886, one for girls in 
Rakos-Palota in 1890, and a third for boys in 
1895. ‘Since then one has been established in 
Kassa, making four for boys and one-for girls, 
all under the same authority, the minister of 
justice. All are under a similar*régime, the 
cottage plan, though differing in the degree to 
which technical education is carried out. 

In accordance -with the determination to 
improve her methods, the reform schools of 
different countries were visited and a system 
suited to the people of Hungary was formu- 
lated. This had for its foundation the home 
idea, though the minister of justice frankly 
confessed that in these cottages under the care 
of a man, the most important element.in fam- 
ily education—the mother—would be lacking. 
He thought the system, however, far prefer- 
able'to any system based on military rigidity 
and severity. The families are limited to 
twenty inmates and the head. of the family, 
or his substitute, is always present to. guide, 
watch over, and inspire the boys. 

After trying both methods the people of 
Hungary decided that.it was unwise to make 
two classes of children who need state care. 
If ‘some ‘children -have been arrested “and 
fourid criminal, they aré not, after all, differ- 
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ent from many others in exactly the same sur- 
roundings who have not been caught. These 
are of the same stock, and with insufficient 
guardianship and bad homes, they are likely 
to become criminals. They are, therefore, 
received into the same institutions which are 
not.in any sense prisons.. They are consid- 
ered schools and the inmates are called board- 
ers or pupils. 

Various experiments as to classification in 
the cottages were made. After several had 
been tried and not’ found ‘satisfactory, the 
present plan of classifying boys by occupations 
was decided upon. Each family is a unit. The 
boys. never come in, contact with the other 
families, except on Sundays at service, when 
théy are not allowed to converse. If ‘more 
thatt one cottage is following a certain industry 
the. older boys are put together in one and 
the younger in another. 

Each newcomer goes into solitary ccanet 
ment for a certain period in the reception , 
cottage, where he.is visited daily by the di- 
rector, the religious helper, the doctor, and the. 
foreman who keeps him’ supplied with some 
kind of work. The boy’s history is learned, 
his character is studied, he is influenced for 
good, his tastes are learned, his capability 
gauged, and when the director sees fit the boy 
is placed in the family which is to be his 
home until he is of age, or has so mastered’ his 
trade that he can go, out, not as an apprentice, 
but as a master workman.: Besides this train- 
ing for work with the hands, school work, 
moral instruction, and religious esi tes 
given the’ Boys. 

Hungary has now provision for 940 boys up 
to the age of twenty, and for 240 girls. The 
schools having the highest grade of teaching 
are at Aszod and Kassa. 

The writer has visited at .Rakos-Palota, 
near Budapest the admirable “school: for 
girls and the ‘reformatory at Kassa . for 
boys. The girls ‘reformatory teaches dornes- 
tic employments, from keeping house to breed- : 
ing fowls and caring for a dairy, In- addi- 
tion, the. girls learn to. sew, to, embroider 
white linen, church: ‘vestments, “and ‘ altar: 
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cloths, and to make. exquisite lace. They were 
a bright lot of young girls and. women, happy 
in the good home about which.there was not 
a trace of prison atmosphere, A few were 
weaving baskets and others making dainty ar- 
tificial flowers. 


At Kassa.there are twelve cottages with 
twenty boys in each family. The daily life is 
‘simple and wholesome. The beds are. spot- 
lessly clean and well made, the boys themselves 
taking care of them. The dishes consist of a 
. cup, plate, spoon, knife. and fork, and they 
‘are washed by. the boys.. Each boy has his 
own set; which he keeps. in his locker. He 
-has also a small ventilated locker for his sim- 
ple wardrobe.. The boys wear uniforms, which 
are attractive for their absolute cleanliness. 
Neatness and personal cleanliness are import- 
ant means of moral reformation at these 
schools. 

The diet is simple but based on scientific 
principles, and the boys gain in weight and 
strength steadily under it. It is the same in 
all the reformatories, with extra food for the 
‘sick if ordered by physicians. In general, it 
may be said that it consists of four repasts 
daily. The bread, two pounds, is divided into 
four rations. For breakfast they have in ad- 
dition one-third of a quart of milk. For 
dinner, four times a week, a pint of 
soup, and some vegetables; three times a 
week, besides the vegetables, bouillon and 
three ounces of beef. Seven times’a year, on 
festival days, they have- for dinner 13 ounces 
of roast pork or veal... For luncheon they have 
half a pint of milk, or an ounce of butter with 
their bread, or some fruit. For supper a pint 
of soup five times a week and twice a week 
vegetables. ‘They are not allowed to buy any 
sort of food, but those who have good marks 
may receive things from home on holidays. 
Great care is taken that the food shall be of 
excellent quality and properly cooked in the 
central kitchen whence it is distributed to the 
cottages. 

The school work is Rinened with relation 
to the practical life, and) no«time is wasted. 
There are different chapels for various re- 
ligions: Catholic, Jewish, Lutheran, and Cal- 
vinistic. Great stress is laid,not on any par- 
ticular confessional, but on ‘the devotional at- 
titude in life, and nothing. i is done without ac- 
knowledgement of the divine source of power. 
In all the . reform, schools of Hungary the 
following six prayers are used without dis- 
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tinction of.. faith: 


Morning. prayer. My first thought is ad- 


“dressed to thee, O my Father, who hast. kept 


us during ‘the past night, my comrades and 
me, thy unworthy - servants, from ‘all evil and 
danger. Give us, our: Father, strength and 


endurance for this day, that we may pass this 


short period of. our life to thy satisfaction 
Glory to thee 
Amen. 

Béfore study. Bless us, O our’ all-powerful 
Father, and open our minds that’ we may un- 
derstand that which our master is going to 
teach us; that we may remember it and through 
it become as thy children, ‘more deserving of 
compassion. Amen. : 

After study. We thank the Lord for all 
the wise instruction which we have received 
from our master. May we use it for our good 
and for that of our neighbors, as to thy 
glory, our heavenly Father. Amen. 

Before meals. Bless, O my God, the food of 
which we are going to partake. Bless. all 
those who offer it to us and give daily bread 
to all my neighbors, even the poorest. Amen. 

After meals. All powerful God, who dost 
clothe the flowers of the meadows and who 
dost feed the birds of the air, I thank thee 
that thou dost not forget us. Grant, O God, 
that this food which, through thy grace we 
have shared, may strengthen our bodies that 
we may serve thee. Amen. 

Evening prayer.’ Our holy Father who art 
in heaven, lo, another day has passed in which 
we should have kept thy commands. If we 
have not succeeded, because we are weak, be 
merciful, O our Father. And while our weary 
bodies ‘rest may thy eyes, which see all things, 
watch over us and over all our neighbors. 
Glory to thee in the highest and peace here 
below. _Amen. 

It is on.the industrial side of Kassa that 
one is most struck with what Hungary is 
doing. Four separate industries. are carried 
on, each in charge of expert teachers and 
heads of departments. There is first the out- 
door work, which includes gardens, lawns, 
greenhouses, orchar s, market gardens and 
fields. The boy who goes through the course 
has practical training—a knowledge of theor- 
ies of various methods of cultivating the soil; 
a knowledge of grains and plants, fruit trees, 
vines, wine making, silk raising, draining and 
landscape gardening. 

In the next department leather work of all 
kinds is taught with the same practical and 
thorough. instruction. In .shoe making, the 
boys must learn the anatomy of the foot, the 
relation of bones, ligaments, muscles, joints, 
nerves and tendons; they must know the nor- 
mal. foot and the deformities of the feet; 
they must be able to show all these things 
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by drawings. Then they must learn all about 
leather and its special use for a foot covering, 
and cut the shoes, boots, sandals, and ties by 
patterns which they have drawn themselves, 
cutting them first in paper, and then be able 
to construct them by their own handiwork. 
The leather industry includes the making of 
trunks, valises, portfolios, saddle bags, toilet 
cases, portemanteaus, etc. It is as beautiful 
work as can be found in a first-class leather 
store in Vienna, 


The wood industry is mainly cabinet work, 
and the boys make costly inlaid, highly pol- 
ished, and truly artistic furniture. Some real- 
ization of the thorough training these young 
men receive is gained from the splendid work 
of their hands which is seen in an alcove cur- 
tained off with handsome draperies (also 
their work). There are drawing-room tables, 
chairs, sofas, and other finely made articles. 

The fourth department is not less surpris- 
ing. Here little boys may be seen winding 
bobbins with threads of various kinds. The 
accomplished and courteous professor who 
has these industries in charge will act as 
guide, conducting visitors through every 
branch of the weaving and spinning, from 
the simple hand loom for rags to the intri- 
cate Jacquard loom, with its roll of hand- 
some silk tapestry. Strong, serviceable linen 
towels, beautiful damask table-cloths, with 
genuine Hungarian designs, heavy draperies, 
floor rugs, soft and rich in color and firm in 
consistency, are some of the products of these 
looms, one or two of which, by the way, were 
imported from America. 

Not only do these boys learn to make the 
whole of any one object, and to make it as 
well as it can be made by hand, but they 
learn the use of machinery, all the power 
being electric. This makes them able to go 
into the best type of shop and factory when 
they are out in the world again, and so it is 
hoped to aid in developing industries all over 
Hungary. Hungarian names for all tools and 
materials must be used. German, names are 
not allowed, for the teachers wish to inspire 
patriotism as well as skill. 

The course of instruction in these reform 
schools is four years, and the boys work from 
forty to fifty hours a week at their trades, 
besides having twenty-one hours at their 
books. Allowing fifty-six hours for sleep and 
seven for recreation, there is not much chance 
for mischief. 
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The boys receive wages for their work, a 
certain proportion in each department. This 
is not paid to them in cash, though half of 
it may be used for friends in need. The rest 
is held for them till their final release, ex- 
cept a proper amount that may be used to 
purchase books, musical instruments, tools, 
drawing material, or similar things. 

Every boy has his conduct book, in which 
his marks for conduct, application, and dili- 
gence are entered every week. Rules for the 
guidance of all these reformatories are issued 
from the department of justice. The discip- 
line in all. of them is as nearly uniform as 
possible. Meal hours, the time of rising and 
retiring are prescribed; the director has only 
to carry them out. The number and kind of 
garments for each boy and girl are given. 

Strict regulations for the heads of families, 
teachers, assistants, the chaplains and doctors 
are laid down. The “curator” of each school 
is held responsible for any damage that his 
vigilance might have prevented, and he must 
deposit the amount of a year’s salary to meet 
such losses before he begins his work. The 
deposit draws interest, which is regularly paid 
to him. The doctor must carefully report on 
each boy. The chaplains are warned not to 
preach over the heads of their hearers, and 
to make more of the substance of religion 
than its shibboleths. A “domestic council,” 
made up of all the officers of a school, must 
consult every month and send their findings 
to the department of justice. The institu- 
tions are known as the “professional schools of 
the correctional establishment of Kassa,’—or 
wherever the school exists. Annual examina- 
tions take place and certificates are given 
showing each pupil’s accomplishments. 

At the age of twenty the inmates are re- 
leased, but they may be released conditionally 
before that time if they can earn their own 
living. A good many pay something toward 
their own expenses while in the school. If 
the parents are not morally suitable persons 
to receive their sons and daughters, the young 
people are placed in probation elsewhere under 
the “patronage” system. A record is kept of 
all who leave. 


The results of this careful and scientific 
work in the reformatories of Hungary will 
be watched with great interest in América, 
where we are trying to do similar work, ex- 


tending it, however, to young men tip to the 


age of thirty. 


we 
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PLAYGROUNDS FOR 
GROWN-UPS 
ALICE A. HILLS 


Twenty-five years ago children’s playgrounds 
were almost unknown, but since the formation 
ain 1906 of the Playground Association of 
America about four hundred cities and towns 
Ahave acquired supervised playgrounds. Their 
value is self-evident ; as a medium for doing 
philanthropic work they are especially useful. 
Parents’ hearts are immediately won if special 
attention is shown in teaching Leah to dance 
or Jacob to jump, and bananas and soda- 
water are lavished upon the instructor. Ex- 
treme poverty is sometimes brought to light 
through playgrounds, and occasionally a 
young Jesse James is discovered, who quite 
‘often proves to be mentally defective. 

But what is being done for the child’s par- 
‘ents and elder brothers and sisters? There are 
tich people who lead such lives of luxury that 
their condition is almost as lamentable as that 
of the poor, but they have the means, if not 
always the energy, to better themselves. The 
poor person’s strongest instinct is to play, but 
having no facilities for wholesome recreation, 
most of his leisure and money are expended 
at the saloon. The middle-class men and 
women are ‘confined to lives of constant 
‘economy—in money, time and pleasure—and 
mot having the independence of the very rich 
or the very poor, their lives are greatly con- 
stricted. They work conscientiously during 
the day and on holidays indulge in the doubt- 
ful recreation of theaters and amusement 
parks. 

As a result we have worn-out nerves and 
misery and drunkenness, conditions which are 
due largely to lack of proper recreation by 
means of which to counteract the monotony of 
the day’s work. 

In Germany and Russia gymnastics is an 
important part of the training in the stand- 
ing army, in which every man in the country 
is compelled to serve a period of two years. 
In Sweden the government requires that a 
certain part of the day be devoted to gym- 
nastics in the public schools. In England 
out-of-door sports and exercises are the com- 
mon rule; while in our own country public 
gymnasiums and recreation centers are al- 
most unheard of except in very large cities. 

You say it would be absurd for grown 
people to play like children. Then hear 
where it ts actually done. 

In England every year at Stratford-on- 
Avon there is a pageant given in honor of 
Shakespeare; hundreds of the townspeople 
take part—men, women and children who 
dance and give scenes from the life of 
Shakespeare and his great plays. In our 
own country we have the festival of the Mardi 
Gras in New Orleans, and during the past 
summer a pageant was given in the town of 
Thetford, Vermont, in which men and wo- 
men of the community as well as children 
participated. This plan of recreation for 
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grown people was tried by the Department 
of Docks and Ferries in New York in the 
early eighties, but a rough element proved 
too much for inadequate supervision and the 
attempt was not repeated. At Rutherford, 
N. J., the past year playgrounds were used 
constantly in the evening by grown people 
who lacked courage to attend during the day. 
As a consequence of this interest it was de- 
cided to open the grounds to older persons 
two nights a week. A few weeks ago the 
writer attended a mother’s club meeting under 
the auspices of the Children’s Aid Society in 
New York, and instead of the mothers sitting 
by and talking over their daily cares, they 
danced folk dances and played basketball. Did 
they look absurd and undignified? Not in the 
least. They danced gracefully and learned 
quickly, but the important thing about it was 
that they were enjoying it and forgetting their 
cares. 

Some people say, “Grown people don’t need 
recreation—they stay at home.” But where 
do the people come from who parade the 
streets at night? They aré merely looking 
for amusement, recreation—but what they find 
is not elevating to themselves or of especial 
credit to an American City. As a result, po- 
lice-stations and alms-houses are filled. If 
the roughs who “hang around” street-corners 
could work off their energy in play or legiti- 
mate sport, they would not be so ready to 
assault and rob; if they were physically well, 
they would not be so willing to drink. 

There are gymnasiums for them to attend, 
you say. There are approximately 3,476,476 
adult inhabitants in New York; there are 
about 150 public gymnasiums and recreation 
centers, including settlements, Y. M. C. As., 
etc. This would make it necessary for about 
23,000 people to attend one gymnasium. But 
even if there were enough to accommodate 
this number, they would not be filled; one 
of the essentials of play is the open air. 

Of course, on grown people’s “playgrounds,” 
the sand-box and -sliding-chute would be su- 
perfluous,—but these could be substituted by 
gymnastic apparatus, baseball, basketball and 
tennis courts. There are several games for 
adults which have become almost obsolete 
in this country; archery is a sport much used 
in past years, requiring skill and practice; 
bowling on the green is another game almost 
forgotten; moving pictures are given on some 
grounds; pageants, dramatics and folk danc- 
ing could be made especially interesting. 

It would be a comparatively simple matter 
to open the day playgrounds at night for 
grown people, and though there would no 
doubt be difficulties to overcome, the results 
would be gratifying in the end; for fresh 
air and physical exercise performed in a 
spirit of play is a sure recipe for a normal 
state of mind. This course would be but fol- 
lowing out the natural development of the 
child’s playground movement. Well super- 
vised recreation grounds for grown people 
should become a part of every city system. 
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THE SIXTH SAGAMORE SOCIOLOGICAL 
a _ CONFERENCE — 
MARY C. CRAWFORD 
Secretary Ford Hall Meetings, Boston 


Cape Cod bedecked with wild roses again 
made an ideal background for the Sagamore 
Beach Conference for which two hundred so- 
cial. workers.came together as the guests of 
George W. Coleman and his associates. The 
list of members and friends of this conference 
shows the extraordinary breadth of Mr. Cole- 
man’s acquaintance. For several days an old- 

time, conservative Baptist or Methodist 
' preacher will periaps sit side by side at the 
table with-an attractive young actress, or a 
‘secretary of an anti-saloon league next to a 
brewer, And for every one of us this is good. 
The need of brotherhood will always remain 
the biggest need of all. 

The opening speaker this year was Prof. 
Charles Zueblin who gave.a thoughtful paper 
on How Much of The New Social Order Is 
There in the Present? Mr. Zueblin fervidly 
pointed out the direction which needed re- 
, forms may take. In the field of politics, in his 
- Opinion, revolution can be avoided only by a 
complete revision of the constitution of the 
United States. “No people,’ he declared, 
“ought to be governed by their ancestors, nor 
by people who have no personal interest in 
the question involved.” In the schools radical 
social reforms cannot come too soon. The 
ideals of ofr public schools are wrong because 
they attempt to put all pupils through the 
same process. All-day schools where pupils 
study, eat, play and do hand work were advo- 
cated. The third field in which Mr. Zueblin sees 
social reforms coming is in the humane treat- 
ment of criminals, defectives, and dependents. 
Criminals must be fitted to return and become 
useful members of society. Still another 
sphere in which reform is needed and must 
soon. come is in court procedure. Finally 
economic justice calls loudly for scientific pro- 
duction, for equitable distribution and for dis- 
criminating consumption. 

“Discriminating consumption,” as it happen- 
ed, occupied a whole session of the conference 
next day. The assigned topic was Publicity 
and Public Welfare. and the speakers were 
George French of Boston; Livy S. Richards, 
editor of the Boston Common; William C. 
Freeman of the New York Evening Mail; and 
Alfred ,.. McCann of New York. Mr. French 
advanced the idea that much of the money 
now spent in ameli rating social conditions 
could be effectively invested in advertising 
which would bring home sharply to the people 
the evils of the slums. Livy Richards showed 
how “big business” misleads the public by sup- 
pressing and coloring news. During the Boston 
street car strike, he said, newspapers were no- 
tified that the large department stores were 
not disposed to take their usual Sunday space 
if the public were to be told, in large head 
lines, that rioting on the cars made it unsafe 
for women to go down town shopping. Ac- 
cordingly strike news was at once “soft- 
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pedalled.” *The sensation of this session, how- 
ever, was the revelations of Alfred W. Mc- 
Cann concerning food adulteration in many 
much-advertised products. 

The two closing sessions of the conference 
were devoted to a raper by Prof.. Amos W. 
Wells on the Churches Should Lead in Social 


‘Reform and to an account. by Jacob Billikopf, 
‘member of the Kansas City Board of Public 


Welfare, and president of the Missouri. State 
Conference of Charities and Corrections, of 
the splendid work Kansas City is doing for 
delinquents, defectives, and dependents. _ 

On the evening of «.1journment .a ringing 
set of resolutions were unanimously adopted 
as the platform of the conference. The ref- 
erence to Ettor, the Lawrence labor leader in 
these, inspired Rev. Albert Williams, a vigor- 
ous yotng Socialist parson of Boston, to a 
magnificent tribute to the incomparable quali- 
ties of leadership latent in the people them- 
selves. Most social workers, he said, know of 
Ettor only to scorn him. Yet Ettor turned the 
trick and wrung from the mill-owners at Law- 
rence concessions which will make life better 
for the workers. It is the duty of comfortably 
placed social workers to get to know the Ettors 
of our day; in them alone lies the real hope of 
better things. 


PERSONALS 


Professor Charles Richmone: Henderson of | 
Chicago University has been appointed lecturer 
in the Orient under the Barrows Lectureship, 
founded in that university some years ago “to 
send representatives fro.1 various universities 
to cultivate kindly relations between East and 
West, particularly in university centers.” Pro- 
fessor Henderson, who will have a _ seven- 
months’ leave of ab.-nce, beginning October, 
next, will lecture on the Social Program of the 
West in the more important cities of India, 
China, and Japan. A course of lectures which 
will be an effort to interpret to the East the 
new social spirit of the West will be given at 
the university centers of Madras, Bombay, 
Lahore, and Calcutta; single lectures will be 
given in other cities of India. The courses 
to be given in other countries are not yet fully 
arranged. 

* ok Ok 


When Frederic Almy, secretary of the Char- 
ity Organization Society of Buffalo, N. Y., 
answered a knock at his front door at 11:30 
o’clock one night a short time ago he was sur- 
prised to see the muzzle of a revolver point- 
ed at him. Slamming the door he was in the 
act. of locking it when a bullet splintered the 
glass and cut a 6-inch pathway through the 
upper part of his right arm. (Mr. Almy had 
been preparing for bed when the rap came 
and descended in his night clothes, unarmed.) 
A Buffalo newspaper reported that Mr, Almy 
supposed on the way down that his caller 
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was “some automobilist whose car had broken 
down or some neighbor who needed his help.” 
Who the assailant was the police of North 
Evans have not yet learned. 

Though the bullet is still in the fleshy part 
of Mr. Almy’s arm the wound has not kept 
him from his work. 

* *k * 


Among its “personalities” the American 
Magazine recently gave an interesting ac- 
count of the work of T. E. Swearingham, 
the blind state superintendent of education of 
South Carolina, whose methods of industrial 
education: applied to agricultural conditions 
are starting the younger generation—through 
corn clubs, tomato clubs, school training, and 
practical demonstration—in the work of re- 
viving- South Carolina’s agricultural develop- 
ment. 

* oe x 


With the taking over of the Rochester So- 
ciety for Organizing Charity by the Rochester 
United Charities, Emma Lee, assistant 
secretary of the latter organization, assumes 
full charge of all the family work to be done 
in Rochester by the central association. Miss 
Lee came from the Boston Associated Chari- 
ties to Rochester, and during the last year 
has been laying the foundation for the nec- 
essary development of a larger and more in- 
tensive family re‘abilitation work. 
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Eugene Kerner, of Newark, N. J., whose 
experience has been in the fields of charity 
organization work, tuberculosis prevention, and 
hospital management, has been appointed to 
succeed Howard L. Udell as manager of the 
Associated Charities of Waterbury, Conn. 


* * * 


Rudolf Katz, a leader in the textile strikes in 
New Jersey and Pennsylvania the past year, 
has long been well known in the revolutionary 
labor movement of this country. For fully 
twenty years he has been active in the Social- 
ist Labor Party as writer, lecturer and or- 
ganizer. He has several times toured the 
eastern part of the country in that party’s 
behalf, and he was at one time editor of its 


Bohemian weekly organ published in New - 


York city. ee 

In the field of labor organization, Katz has 
been twice a rebel. He is a cigarmaker by trade, 
and was at one time a member of the Cigar- 
makers’ International Union, affliated with 
the American Federation of Labor. Viewing 
various acts of this body as hindrances rather 
than aids to labor, Katz left it and helped 
launch, in 1896, the Socialist Trade and Labor 
Alliance, a trade union based on the Socialist 
principle of the class struggle. In 1905 when 
that body merged into the Industrial -Work- 
ers of the World, Katz entered vigorously 


into the work of the new organization, and | 


was largely instrymental in spreading its 


membership in New Jersey and Pennsylvania. : 
When in 1908 one elément of the. I, W-_W.. 


a 
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struck out from its constitution the clause 
calling for unity of the workers “on the po- 
litical as well as on the industrial field,’ Katz 
repudiated the act, and stood with those who 
adhered to the original principles. On these 
lines he has been organizing ever since. This 
explains the fact that Haywood (who repre- 
sents the anti-political I. W. W.) came to 
Paterson during the silk strike and made an 
attack on its. leader. 

Katz is a quiet, unassuming man, with, 
however, great powers of aggressiveness when 
the situation calls for it. He was born in 
Bohemia, and came to this country at the age 
of ten. He is now about forty years old, 
and lives in Paterson with his wife and four 
children. 
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IN AID OF SOCIAL LEGISLATION 
In the belief that concentrated effort will 


give the coming legislature definite social in- 


formation together with needed moral sup- 
port and so facilitate the enactment of social 
legislation, representatives from various parts 
of Pennsylvania recently formed a commit- 
tee to carry out these purposes. Further con- 
ferences will probably be held before the 
meeting of the legislature of 1913. ‘In order 
that material shall be of value to the mem- 
bers of the legislature, an outline for a brief 
has been prepared and can be obtained from 
the secretary. It is hoped that the committee , 
will act as a clearing house for all social legis- 
lation at present being discussed. It will ac- 
tively advocate a small number of measures of 
general importance and will endorse those that 
co-operating organizations are supporting. 
The committee expects to get unanimity of 
opinion for the measures: that it advocates and 
to obtain the active support of all social agen- 
cies of the state in behalt of these. The co- 
operation of the drafting committees of the 
various political parties will be sought, a per- 
manent lobby may be maintained and the as- 
sistance of organizations will be sought at the 
hearings of the legislative committees. All 
social and philanthropic organizations are in- 
vited to co-operate. William B. Buck, 419 
South Fifteenth Street, Philadelphia, is secre- 


tary, and Alexander Fleisher is assistant sec- 
retary. 


WORKMAN’S COMPENSATION IN MASS. 


The Massachusetts Workingmen’s Compen- 
sation Act has started encouragingly. At the 
first meeting of the subscribers of the Mass- 
achusetts Employes’ Insurance Association, the 
general mutual company cteated- by the law, 
it was reported that subscriptions had come in 
so rapidly that it was not necessary to borrow 
from the state “treasury the $100,000, the 


_loan of which had been authorized. 


dvertising rates are: 
‘line, “Want” advertisements under the 


tisement is set in capital letters without charge. 
rates. 


shall first appear. 


SCHOOLS 


MICHAEL REESE HOSPITAL TRAINING 
SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


Twenty-ninth Street and Groveland Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


Preparation for private duty, social wor! -nd hospital 
positions; three years’ course, no tuition t.c. $8 a month 
allowed to cover expenses of uniforms and text books. 


Michael Reese is a large, active Hospital, new buildings, 
latest equipment for scientific work; full class enters 
October Ist; announcement and particulars concerning 
School sent on application to 


SUPERINTENDENT OF THE TRAINING SCHOOL, 
MICHAEL REESE HOSPITAL 


=3 
Training For Institutional Work 


A one-year course perpares women of 
maturity, fitted by personality and experience 
for such work, for institutional housekeeping 
of different kinds, including lunchroom man- 
agement, 


Tuition for year, $86. Term opens Sept. 30, 1912. 


The opportunities for trained women are 
many and salaries are good, Write for Cata- 
logue to 


School of Household Science and Arts, Pratt Institute, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Preparation for executive positions in the 
YOUNG WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 
is offered at the 
NATIONAL TRAINING SCHOOL 


Address: 125 Hast 27th Street, New York City 


_FOR THE HOME: 


We Belicure— 


[THAT home-making should be regarded as a profes. 


sion. 
HAT right living should be the fouth “R” 
education. 


THAT health is the duty and business of the individual, 
illness of the physician. 
HAT tthe spending of money is as important as the 
earning of the money. 
THAT the upbringing of the children demands more 
study than the raising of chickens. 
HAT the home-maker should be as alert to make 
progress in her life work as the business or professional! 
man. —American School of Home Economics. 
NOTE —Send for 100-page handbook. _‘*The Profession of Home- 
making,” which gives details of home-study, domestic science courses 
etc., It's FREE. Bulletins; ‘‘Frechand Cooking,” 10 cts.;  “* Food 


alues,”” 10 cts.; “*‘ The Up-To-Date Home,” 15 cts. 
Address—A. S. H. E., 519 W. 69th St., Chicago, IIL. 


iti i i h dd » for each insertion. f 
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Classified Advertisements 


nd Resorts, Apartments, Tours and Travel, Real Estate fifteen cents per 
eae uke  anous headings, “Situations Wanted,” “Help Wanted,” etc., 


The first word of each adver- 
if desired, at double 


Orders and copy for Classified Advertisements 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


COMPETENT physical director and instructor 
tn athletics, also expert instructor in boxing and 
wrestling; desires new charge in September. Ap- 
ply 1007, Tiik Survey. 


POSITION in an institution as assistant ma- 
tron. Have had a good education and good ex- 
perience. Address 1040, [THp SURVEY. 


MAN AND WIFE superintendents large city 
mission engaged in religious, philanthropic and 
social work. Seek similar positions. Address. 
YOUNG PEOPLE, SURVEY. 


LADY PHYSICIAN with fifteen years experi- 
ence as Superintendent ‘of large institutions is 
open for position as Superintendent or Manager 
gf Sanatarium or Hospital. Address 1041, TH 
URVEY. 


HELP WANTED 
SUPERINTENDENT of Boys’ Club in middle 
western city. Must be man of experience, en- 


ergy and ability. Salary proportionate to: demands. 
Address 1038, THb SuRVEY. 


REAL ESTATE 


FOR SALE: Property suitable for an institu: 
tion, school or family hotel in town. suburban to. 
New York. Accommodates forty. Beautifully and: 
conveniently located. Address 1031, HE SURVEY. 


PUBLICATIONS 


CHEAP EDITIONS. Five of the Russell Sage: 
Foundation Publications, in {inexpensive paper coy-- 
ers, sent postpaid as follows: HaNnpDBOOK of Set-- 
tlements, by Kobert A. Woods, 326 pages, 75 cents ;. 
COTTAGE and Congregate Institutions, Hastings H 
Hart, illustrated, 136 pages, 50 cents; SaLEs- 
WOMEN in Mercantile Stores, Elizabeth B. Butler, 
{llustrated, 217 pages, 75 cents; EMPLOYMENT 
Bureau for New York, Edward T. Devine, 238 
pages, $1; CONFERENCE of Mayors (New York 
State), 193 pages, 6U cents. All five for $3. 
Charities Publication Committee, care SURVEY. 


What Social Workers Should Know about 
Their Own Communities. 
(PUBLICATION NUMBER 7). 

The first edition of this pamphlet, by Margaret 
l’. Byington,—10,000 copies—has been exhausted: 
in less than a year. The revised edition contains. 
289 questions for the social worker to use as a 
guide when he is making a study or preliminary 
“survey” of his city or town. Suggestions are also 
made as to sources of information, ete. Price 5. 
cents. Address ‘Russell Sage Foundation, 105. 
Bast 22nd St., New York City.” 


“THE SPIRIT OF SOCIAL. 
WORK” and “SOCIAL 
FORCES” the two latest books by 
Edward F. Devine, sent postpaid for $2: 
—$l each. The former is a volume of 
stirring addresses om social subjects; the 
latter, editorials from The Survey chosen for 
their lasting interest. The Survey, 105 
East 22d Street, New York. 


The New York School of Philanthropy 


FIRST” HALE YEAR? BEGINS: TLVESDAY,. SEPTEMBER 24 


CHILD WELFARE 


Announcement of Course by 


HENRY W. THURSTON 


Formerly Superintendent of the Illinois Children’s Home & Aid Society 


Persons for whom Course is intended: 


This course is of especial interest to all 
those persons who will work with children 
as truant officers, probation officers, play- 
ground workers, child 


C—Outlines of the history of public care of 
children, especially in America. 


Suggestions of Method: 


The ‘‘case method’? as developed and 
followed in the Law 


caring institutions and 
agencies, associated 
charities, humane  soc- 


TEACHING STAFF 


Schools is distinctly 
suggestive of the method 
to be used. 


ieties, visiting nurses, etc. 
Scope of the Course: 
SAD BAI LS ah ett 


The public care of de- 
fective, truant, dependent 
and delinquent children 
will be studied in the 
following aspects: 


A—Public care in coop- 
eration with the home and 


| natural guardians of the 


children; for example — 
probation officers, truant 
officers, playground at- 
tendants, school nurses, 
boy scout leaders, etc. 
B—Public care of child- 
ren as a substitute for 
care in the natural home; 
for example,—the legal 
procedure of Juvenile 
Courts, care of children 


EDWARD T. DEVINE, Director 


Samuel McCune Lindsay 
Labor Legislation 
Frank D. Watson 
The Scientific Basis of 
Social Work 
Kate Holladay Claghorn 
Statistics; Immigration 
Porter R. Lee 
Family Rehabilitation 
Henry W. Thurston 
Child Welfare 
Mary Grace Worthington 
Supervisor of Field Work 
Orlando F. Lewis 
Delinquents 
James Alexander Miller 
Medical Socivlogy 
Mary K. Simkhovitch 
Social Settlements 
Lawrence Veiller 
Housing 
Gaylord S. White 
Neighborhood Activities 
Francis D. Tyson 
Social Ideas in Literature 


It is the purpose to 
combine study of ‘‘cases’’ 
with lectures, assigned 
readings and field in- 
quiries. Effort will be 
made to discover by study 
of actual concrete cases 
the fundamental princi- 
ples that ought to con- 
trol in the public care 
of children. All oppor- 
tunities available will 
also be sought for stud- 
ents to put these princi- 
ples to the test of exper- 
ience and observation in 
supervised field work. 


Length of Course and 


time required per week: 


The Course will con- 


in parental schools, orphan asylums, re- 
formatories, children’s villages, republics, 
by the ‘‘boarding out’’ and “‘placing out” 
methods, etc. 


tinue throughout, the year requiring two 
hours per week for class work and 
four hours per week for library and 
field study. 


SEND FOR ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1912-13 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF PHILANTHROPY 2057437 731 SREPE 


HELP THE SURVEY BY MENTIONING US WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS 


TENTH YEAR ANNOUNCEMENT 
Chicago School of Civics and Philanthropy 


President GRAHAM TAYLOR. Vice-President JULIA C. LATHROP. 
Directors: SOPHONISBA P. BRECKINRIDGE, EDITH ABBOTT, EDWARD L. BURCHARD 


Many Specialist Lecturers 


Courses in General Training for Social Work 


Autumn Term-— September 30—December 20. 
Survey of the Field for Social Work, Professor Graham Taylor. 
Principles and. Methods of Relief and Family Rehabilitation, Miss Edith Abbott, Mr. 
Eugene T. Lies, Mrs. Katharine M. Briggs. 
Immigration, Miss Grace Abbott. 


Winter Term—January 2—March 21. 


Public Care of Children, Miss S. P. Breckinridge Mr. Sherman C. Kingsley. Admin- 
istration of Institutions, Mr. Alexander Johnson, Miss’ Julia C. Lathrop. Social 
Legislation, Professor Ernst Freund. 

The Social Movement, Leaders, History, Literature, Professor Taylor, Miss Jane 
Addams. 

Social Functions of Local Government, Professor Taylor, Mr. George C. Sikes. 


Spring Term—March 26—June 6. 

Municipal Control of Public Health and Housing; Miss S. P. Breckinridge, Miss 
Abbott, Chief Sanitary Inspector Charles B. Ball. ; 

Physical and Psychical Factors of Dependency and Delinquency; William Healy, M.D., 

Juvenile Psychopathic Institute. 

Industrial Conditions and Relations; Professor Taylor, Miss Breckinridge, Professor 
J. C. Kennedy, Herr Victor von Borosini. 

Social Statistics; Miss Breckinridge and Miss Abbott. 


DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL INVESTIGATION. 
Seminar in Methods of. Social Investigation; collateral to the investigation of juvenile 
dependency. 
EXTENSION DEPARTMENT. 
Social and Municipal Museum, Travelling Exhibits, Extension Courses. 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR ADVANCED WORK. 


Advanced work covering a second year is open to students holding the certificate of 
the school or those who have received equivalent training. They will be appren- 
ticed to selected agencies for volunteer work under the joint supervision of the school 
and the agency. In the Department of Social Investigation, advanced students will 
be assigned to the more difficult aspects of the inquiry being pursued or will be 
supervised in a specialized study. 


FIELD WORK AND VISITS OF INSPECTION. 


Field work under the supervision of specialists required 15 hours each week. Weekly 
visits of inspection to public institutions and social agencies, including conferences 
with those in charge. _ Round table discussions of experiences on the -field and of 
current events and social literature. Settlement residence may be applied for. 

ADMISSION. 


Requirements, college course in wl r par jal gE. 
‘ ) ge cours whole or part, Tested capacity in practical r C 
as equivalent, , pacity in p work accepted 


Tuition, $75.00 for year’s full course. Single term, $25.00. 


Apply for particulars to the Registrar, Miss Estelle B. Hunter. 


Chicago School of Civics and Philanthropy, 31 Lake St., Chicago 


Demand for Trained Professional Social Workers Far Greater than Supply 


TYRREL PRINT, NEW YORK. 


